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The Foreign Policy of Communist China 


E. STUART KIRBY* 


China’s foreign policy. They are broadly linked, to give the 
policy some consistency. But they are also to some extent 
discrepant; in the Chinese Communists’ own parlance, internal 
contradictions are involved. Extrinsically, of course, the policy 
impinges on a variety of conditions, and on other national policies. 
While concerned primarily with the eastern hemisphere, China’s 
attitude towards the western world is governed by the same 
considerations. Its foreign policy is not entirely fixed, though 
broadly determinate in its essentials. It is variable from time to 
time and place to place, or situation to situation. However, the 
swings or changes of policy over time are greater than the 
variation between geographical areas. There is a general line, 
applied in a given period on all fronts; but the general line is 
changed at intervals. And some pattern may be discerned in 
the swings. It is a pattern of zigzag advance towards a wide 
but definite end; a pattern which appears to be common to all 
the States in the Soviet bloc, and prompts the question whether 
it is not inherent and generic in the communist system as such. 
The three motivations in question are—not necessarily in this 
order of importance: 


[caine intrinsic motivations are traceable in Communist 


(i) The New China inherits the very ancient tradition of 
forty centuries of the hegemony and centrality of China in East 
Asian cultural and political affairs. China’s history is the long 
interaction and equilibrium of centripetal and centrifugal forces.1 
The very name of China, in Chinese, is the Middle Country—for 
millenia the only highly civilized and cultured entity in the whole 
of East Asia, surrounded by miscellaneous barbarians who 


* Head of Department of Economics and Political Science, University of 
Hong Kong; Editor, Contemporary China; Visiting Professor, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 

1 E. Stuart Kirby, Introduction to the Economic History of China (Lon- 
don and New York, 1953). 
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turned, in alternating subjection and hostility, to the Great 
Within. 

(ii) The new regime is also dedicated, however, to appearing 
as a national state by contemporaneous standards. That is, to 
attaining recognition and standing in the present-day and for- 
ward-looking world. It seeks to maximize its influence and pres- 
tige in international relations generally; but most directly and 
particularly in the frame of reference of the epoch of power 
politics in which it was itself established. In other words, it 
pursues conventional national objectives, through conventional 
forms of diplomacy and “normal” pressures (by contemporary 
standards), like any other national state; but with some emphasis 
on physical force as the ultimate factor, considering itself to be 
a realistic and materialistic-minded Great Power. 


(iii) Not least, though here last mentioned, is the considera- 
tion that this New China is a communist state, a loyal member of 
the communist bloc, dedicated to pursuing the goal of communi- 
zation of the whole world. 


Three broad courses of policy are followed, accordingly, to 
fulfil these respective purposes. Each has its armoury of 
weapons, including not only conventional diplomacy, large armed 
forces and a powerful economy, but all the known means of 
penetration and persuasion. The modern version of the ancient 
role of the Middle Kingdom is that China is to be a practical, 
political, economic and cultural model: particularly for the 
Asian peoples, but also, less directly, for other underdeveloped 
regions. The nature of this normative model is defined in modern 
terms, in relation to the current desiderata of full and rapid 
economic, social and cultural development (apparently in that 
order of priority, though the emphasis may be shifted according 
to the audience addressed). As a national state, at the same 
time, mainland China is to build up its physical, economic and 
political influence. This it does by maintaining large armed 
forces and endeavouring to modernize them, demanding the 
status and deference due to a Great Power, advancing territorial 
claims on various countries, and postulating that it participate 
appropriately in all major deliberations and negotiations. As a 
communist state, concurrently, the People’s Republic of China 
upholds the Moscow axis, committing itself explicitly to the 
spread of Leninist Communism all over the world, strongly avow- 
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ing the leadership, seniority and authority of the U.S.S.R. in 
this respect, and insisting on solidarity within the Soviet Bloc, 
under that leadership. 


Which of these motivations, and which set of accompanying 
policy-components, is dominant? Which is of most absolute 
significance, most recurrent, ultimate and determinant? Logic 
and experience indicate, indubitably, the third. The final refer- 
ence is always—in more than just a declamatory use of words— 
to the “Elder Brother’, the Soviet Union, and to the conviction 
that only world communism as projected in and through the 
U.S.S.R. will solve all problems. 





It may thus be stressed that the third motivation in our list 
is taken to be the master and solvent factor in the problem. On 
every issue, and in every instance, in myriads of daily utterances, 
it is indicated that the solution of any question under our (i) 
and (ii) can only be in and through (iii). That is, the only 
“correct” and appropriate way of handling (or even of accurately 
formulating) any matter of China’s cultural, historic, philosophic 
or ideological significance, or its role as a national state, is along 
“the Leninist path, the path of the Soviet Union”. One may 
however scan in vain all that has been written and said in 
Communist China, to find a statement that any problem in the 
purview of world communism may be solved by applying to it 
the heritage of Chinese thought, or the interests of China in a 
merely nationalistic sense—except in so far as Mao Tse-tung’s 
interpretation and handling of it coincide exactly with the cur- 
rent orthodoxy defined in Moscow. 


In one of his most authoritative statements, on July 1st, 1949, 
Mao flatly declared: 


Internationally we belong to the anti-imperialist front, headed 
by the Soviet Union. . . . The Chinese people must either incline 
towards the side of imperialism or that of Socialism. There can 
be no exception to this rule. It is impossible to sit on the fence. 
There is no third road.? 


This was a statement of constitution-making significance, deliv- 
ered at the time of the effective conquest of power in China by 
the Communist Party. It was intended to clarify one of the 
main purposes of the new state, and to confirm with constitu- 


2 Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic Dictatorship (Peking, 1949; 
Eng. trans. London, 1950). 
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tional permanence many previous promises of China’s absolute 
adherence to world communism under Russian leadership. It 
brushed aside any notion that the new state would or could be 
neutral or indeterminate in its policy. It has been constantly 
reiterated, not only de jure and de facto, but even axiomatically 
a priori, that Communist China will be in the Soviet camp. 

In what manner and how successfully it fulfils that commit- 
ment, is its own basic criterion. In this connection, it is neces- 
sary to note at once that Russia’s interest in China is a real, 
direct, close and positive one. A false impression is widespread 
that the relationship between the two countries is distant, loose 
or incidental; and, in corollary, that there might be some division 
of spheres of influence between them. Thus, for instance, one 
well-known interpreter has stated (though his argument is 
directed against quite another view, the belief that China will 
or can assimilate Russian influence, on the analogy of previous 
foreign entrants who have undergone sinification) : 

It is often supposed that Russia must be dragged along the 
same road [as the successive invaders of China in the past—-the 
Tartars, the Mongols, the Manchus and the Japanese]. This ignores 
one important difference: Russia is really a European power. 
Siberia is the most distant part of her domains, Manchuria still 
further. She has no need to dominate Manchuria in order to defend 
Siberia; at best (sic) all she needs is the railway across to Vladi- 
vostok. And as a fact Russia has never annexed Manchuria, but 
has, under the Tsars and under the Soviets, contented herself with 
economic privileges and strategic railways. 

This assessment was inaccurate at many points when it was 
written, eight years ago; and has been further proved so by sub- 
sequent developments. Now Russia is indeed a world power— 
even an inter-stellar power, since her flag has been carried to 
the moon and beyond. Siberia has been so energetically opened 
up, modernized and industrialized, that the economic and stra- 
tegic heart of the Soviet Union may well have shifted consider- 
ably eastward of the Urals. Vladivostok is no distant connection, 
but one of the main internal bases of the U.S.S.R. It is now 
presumably the site of some mysterious strategic developments; 
foreign travellers may not enter it at all, and Soviet citizens only 
on special duty. 

The advancing “frontier” in Siberia and Central Asia has 
been a major factor in Russian policy for at least a century. 





3 C. P. Fitzgerald, Revolution in China (London, 1952), p. 232. 
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The affairs of Manchuria, Korea, North China, even Alaska, 
California and the whole North Pacific far beyond, were proxi- 
mate and actual concerns of Russia long before General Kuro- 
patkin uttered his graphic formulation that “Manchuria is the 
hand on the Siberian arm.” Russia’s interest in, and actual 
occupation of, not merely the northern fringe of China but both 
the eastern and western seaboards of the North Pacific, were 
checked only by specific opposing forces in the past 150 years: 
the expansion of the United States in its own West and North- 
west, the rise of modern Japan (with British support), the 
actions of the Powers in China itself, and eventually Nationalist 
China’s resistance on its own behalf. 

This was no small build-up of countervailing forces; the 
statesmen of those days, on every side, did not underestimate the 
solidity of Russia’s interest in China and the Far East. Today 
the second and third of the historic checks just listed have been 
eliminated, and the others offset by changes in the total situation ; 
while Russia’s interest in the eastern hemisphere has grown 
enormously. Control of China is now a matter of prime im- 
portance for Russia: for defence of the very important regions 
east of the Urals, for offsetting or forestalling any possible 
revival of Japan in a hostile capacity, and for access to the whole 
of South and East Asia and the Pacific. 

All this vast area must be kept at least in a state of neutrality, 
and preferably moved into positive co-operation and support, for 
Soviet Russia’s safety and the realization of its aims. In this 
the political, economic and military potentials of China are 
supremely important from Russia’s point of view, in conjunction 
with other outflanking moves against the capitalist world in the 
Near East, Africa or South America. This will especially apply 
if a relative or absolute deadlock, or balance of power, prevails on 
the other front, Western Europe, and on the other plane of con- 
frontation, the nuclear-ballistic impasse; and if the emphasis, 
as appears to be the case, is therefore shifted to competitive co- 
existence and rivalry in and for the underdeveloped half of the 
world. The old figure of Russia seeking an ice-free port applies 
with more metaphorical force than ever, as the Cold War phase 
ends and the world wonders what spring vagaries and summer 
storms may follow. Let us say, since home analogies are always 
the most forceful, that just as in the case of the United States 
and Canada, the defence of the one country depends almost en- 
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tirely on the massive “umbrella” provided by the other, while 
the general complementarity of their economic, political and 
ideological existences prodigiously outweighs any frictions be- 


tween them. 
* ok * 


In China, the personal cult of Chairman Mao has been ex- 
tremely developed, and still prevails, despite recent changes (in 
which Mao has stepped aside, but not down). This has been on 
the same lines as the cult of Stalin in Russia; though in China’s 
case there was, instead of a Byzantine atmosphere with a suc- 
cession of a shortlived personal favourite, a more permanent 
group of inner-circle lieutenants, with a regular division of labour 
—of portfolios—among them, and comparatively few “liquida- 
tions”. Thus Chou En-lai’s main field is the direction of the 
country’s great bureaucratic system; until February, 1958, he 
acted also as Foreign Minister. His part may therefore be 
characterized as the executive and public-relations work, in both 
internal and external affairs. In no other country are these two 
spheres so systematically integrated. Politically, however, Chou 
has been under Liu Shao-chi, who has throughout had the legis- 
lative control under Mao; Liu heads the “Establishment”, as the 
Party’s pundit of pure theory, its iron disciplinarian and Chief 
Censor. Below this summit level, “specialist”? labels may be 
attached to such persons as Tung Pi-wu (Supreme Court), Kuo 
Mo-jo (Culture), Chu Teh and Peng Te-huai (Military), Ch’en 
Yun and Li Fu-chun (Economic Affairs), Teng Hsiao-p’ing and 
Lin Po-chu (Secretariat), etc. 

This gives the impression of greater continuity in policy- 
formation than in the U.S.S.R.; but such is not really the case. 
Under and alongside each of the individuals just mentioned there 
are various others in the respective fields; the apparatchik sys- 
tem (bureaucratic machinery) canalizes all decision-making with- 
in and through the Party, and the leading figures take the stage 
only subsequently in the capacity of spokesmen announcing and 
explaining the decisions. The specialization of these leading 
individuals is a functional one, in the application and implemen- 
tation of policies decided very centrally. Personal reference to 
Mao is obligatory, on minor points as well as major issues. The 
personality and moulding-force of Mao must therefore be 
specially considered. 





I 


— | —_ i 
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His likeness—in all but such incidental attributes as the ap- 
parently superior literary or poetic gifts of Mao (though some 
are so cynical as to suspect the presence of a ghost-writer)—is 
that of Stalin. Mao Tse-tung applied the teachings of Lenin and 
Stalin to China; his historic role is thus defined and eulogized by 
his supporters with his own approval. Until the posthumous 
“de-Stalinization” of Russia, comparison was particularly with 
Stalin, whose personal traits Mao to some extent shares, as well 
as being in the same political genre. A leading example is the 
formulation of the senior Chinese propagandist Ch’en Po-ta, in 
his broadcast during the new Chinese Communist régime’s first 
celebrations of the Russian Revolution in Peking on Nov. 7th, 
1949. Four years later, in his work “Stalin and the Chinese 
Revolution”, Ch’en defined Mao, in no merely rhetorical terms, 
as “Stalin’s disciple and comrade-in-arms”’. Mao himself, in his 
funerary oration for the late Russian leader, published in the 
Peking People’s Daily on March 9th, 1953, under the title “The 
Greatest Friendship’, called Stalin “the greatest genius of the 
age’, and ascribed the success in China to Stalin’s teaching and 
assistance. After the Stalin cult in Russia ceased, the specific 
personal references were omitted, but the policy in question con- 
tinued. 

The aspect of Stalin’s teaching most essential to Mao was the 
strategy of the united front—of temporary alliances with other 
parties or interests. Such methods had been considered by 
Lenin, largely on the plane of tactics. Stalin had no occasion 
for any united front internally in Russia (except in a limited 
sense during the Patriotic War of 1941-5, when the Church, 
White Russians, etc., were welcomed to the colours). But in the 
1930’s he enforced this line externally on all the Communist 
parties outside Russia, elevating it to the level of international 
strategy. It was (and still is) a secondary arm of Russian 
foreign policy, auxiliary to the rising military power and experi- 
ence of the Soviet Union. 

Mao Tse-tung made the united front concept a main basis 
of his whole theory and policy, both internal and external. He 
thus owes much to this phase and aspect of Stalin’s career. To 
depict his rise to power and subsequent attitude as antithetical 
to Russia’s interests is as misleading as to represent him as 
“just an agrarian reformer”. The united front approach is, 
however, the derivative of his whole political philosophy, not its 
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determinant. That philosophy is a strong belief in physical 
force. Mao provides personal exemplification, by swimming the 
Yangtse River at an advanced age. Back in the Yenan days, he 
commonly referred to “the power of the gun” as the ultimate 
political factor. In his more academic vein, the formula is 
“dedicated struggle’”—the resolute advancement of Communism 
by all available means. Mao, even more than Stalin, personally 
rose by struggle, still holds his position by it, and is subjectively 
and objectively unable to continue otherwise. 

United front or conciliatory tactics are merely variations on 
the keynote of “struggle”. Thus Mao could write with brutal 
frankness, at the very time he was in a united front with the 


Kuomintang against the Japanese: 


The united front and the armed struggle are the two chief 
weapons for defeating the enemy. The united front is a united 
front for carrying on the armed struggle. And the [Communist] 
Party organization is the heroic fighter who wields the two weapons, 
the united front and the armed struggle, to storm and shatter the 
positions of the enemy.4 


With this background we need not, for instance, be too surprised 
at a sudden transition from the united front stage-setting of the 
Bandung Conference and the Pancha Shila to that of armed 
skirmishes in the Himalayas. Nehru, according to the hard 
Maoist thinking, is a feeble idealist, without the personal vigour 
to swim the Ganges or liquidate his opponents. His system in 
India attempts a compromise between capitalism and socialism, 
between east and west. In Marxist dogma, this is impossible; 
and the attempt is judged to have brought India to such a con- 
dition of weakness and “contradiction” that it may now be more 
advantageous to topple it down, instead of using it on the Ban- 
dung platform. In case there is any doubt about this attitude 
of power-conscious derision, we may note a gesture which appears 
quite medieval in its coarseness; on Nehru’s seventieth birthday, 
the Chinese authorities returned the dead bodies of nine Indian 
frontier guards. Sino-Indian relations are not discussed fully 
here; the present point is how the Maoist mind works, the mind 
of the ruling group in China. 


€ * * 


4 Mao Tse-tung, Introductory Remarks to ‘The Communist’ (October, 
1939; Eng. trans. Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, New York, 1954, 


v. 3, p. 65). 
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Does a state of clash between China and India accord with 
the interests of the U.S.S.R.? Is there some divergence of 
Chinese and Russian policies or interests? Hitherto, incipient 
divergence has manifested itself from time to time; but has 
always been rapidly and smoothly corrected. 

The major issue, in this respect, has been whether there 
could be “different paths to socialism’. Mao himself had stipu- 
lated in 1945 that “Chinese history will create the Chinese 
system”.® But this expression may have been intended to stress 
the inevitability, rather than the heterogeneity, of the outcome. 
There is the interesting semantic difference that from 1948 to 
1954 the Chinese Communists applied to their own régime, and 
even to the East European states, the new terms “People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship’ and “New Democracy”, rather than 
the Moscow term ‘‘People’s Democracies’’. 

In 1951, Lu Ting-yi went so far as to suggest a dichotomy: 
“The classic type of revolution in imperialist countries is the 
October Revolution. The classic type of revolution in the colonial 
and semi-colonial countries is the Chinese Revolution.’”® A few 
months later, however, a congress of Soviet orientalists decided 
that “it would be hazardous to regard the Chinese revolution as 
some kind of ‘stereotype’ for people’s democratic revolutions in 
other countries of Asia’’.?7 Mao visited Moscow in 1951, and 
received more direct recognition from Stalin than before; but he 
gave substantial recognizances in return, and a few hints like 
that of the Soviet academicians sufficed to silence any more overt 
expressions in China on the “‘two paths” theme. The constitution 
of the People’s Republic of China, subsequently drafted, simply 
compromised by treating ‘““New” or “People’s” Democracy as 
interchangeable terms. 

Meanwhile, Communist China had proved, to the satisfaction 
even of the suspicious Stalin, its loyalty to Soviet direction. It 
had made its costly intervention in the Korean war. It had 
relentlessly embarked on full and rapid socialization in China, 
with loans and assistance from Russia. Above all, Communist 
China had proved to be a great supporter of unity and discipline 
within the Soviet bloc. This was important, because of the 


5 The World Significance of the Chinese Revolution (NCNA, ne 


June 25, 1951). 
6 Ibid. 
7 Izvestia Akademii Nauk SSSR, Seria Filosofii (Moscow, Jan.-Feb., 


1952), p. 87. 
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defection of Yugoslavia, and the fear that this split would spread. 
Communist China rejected the diplomatic recognition offered by 
Yugoslavia in October 1949, and conformed to the then Soviet 
decree of ostracism for Yugoslavia. 

In this period, the “Zhdanov theses”’ held. Zhdanov had pres- 
cribed, at the Cominform session in 1947, a “hard” militant 
policy, anticipating deepening crisis and contradictions in the 
capitalist world, and referring especially to Asia as the forth- 
coming battleground against imperialism and capitalism. In the 
consequent period of armed struggle in Korea, Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, Burma and Vietnam, and of struggle by other means in 
other Asian countries, Communist China directly participated 
and gave encouragement. 

After the death of Stalin, a thaw and a reorientation of policy 
occurred in the Soviet Union (1953-4). Khrushchev accepted the 
possibility of variant paths to socialism, and widened the defini- 
tion of dictatorship of the proletariat to apply to any communist- 
ruled state. Policy switched to comparative friendliness towards 
Yugoslavia. Communist China followed suit; it embarked on the 
course of “People’s Diplomacy’, the Bandung course, the offers 
of trade and aid, of open house to friendly delegations of all 
kinds, of cultural cooperation, with a blandness all celestial. 
The diplomatic relations offered by Belgrade four years previ- 
ously, on the foundation of the Chinese Communist Republic, 
were then belatedly taken up in Peking. 

The Polish and Hungarian revolts of 1956 again brought, 
however, a reversal of policy. Russia tightened the reins, and 
again the Peking régime responded readily. In its final judgment 
on the “mistakes” of the late Stalin, the Communist Party of 
China explicitly rejected the “variant” thesis and strongly con- 
firmed that “the path of the October Revolution is not only the 
road for the proletariat of the Soviet Union, but also the road 
which the proletariat of all countries must travel’’.8 


To this the Declaration of November, 1957 by the Twelve 
(Ruling) Communist Parties added that “the main danger at 
present is Revisionism”. Communist China heartily endorsed 
this, and has since been most zealous in detecting and opposing 
revisionism not only in China but anywhere in the Communist 
ranks, coming forward as the greatest champion of disciplined 


8 People’s Daily, Peking, Dec. 20, 1956. 
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subservience to Moscow’s policy. A vivid instance is the report 
of an East German leader: 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung was the first to speak in favour of the 
joint declaration. ... He said that, like every small group, we must 
have a leader. The CP of China is ‘not deserving’ of this role. 
... The Soviet Union has forty years of experience in it. Without 
the Soviet Union, all of us would have been conquered by other 
countries. . . . From all this stems the leading role of the Soviet 
Union ... at the head of the states in the Socialist camp.9 


It has been stressed that Mao rose to the leadership in China 
without Russian support, and possibly somewhat against Stalin’s 
inclination. This view is debatable. But the over-riding fact 
is that the communist movement in China, during the five pre- 
ceding leaderships supported by Moscow from 1921-34, had a 
fearful record of repeated failure. When Mao took control] in 
1935, it must have been felt that the right and trusty man had 
at last arrived; immediately the CP of China received a signal 
mark of appreciation and confidence, being granted numerically 
equal representation with the CP of the Soviet Union on the 
Comintern Executive Committee. 

Subsequently, however, Mao was somewhat out of communi- 
cation with the world outside the Yenan area. When he emerged 
on the road to Peking and power, Soviet praise of his achieve- 
ments was rather cool. Elsewhere the comments were even 
adverse. The Indian Communist Party issued a statement deny- 
ing that Mao had made any original contribution to Marxism- 
Leninism, and this was published in the official Russian journal, 
Kommunist (June-July 1949). A mild thaw followed; an obscure 
and unsensational article by Mao, written thirteen years earlier, 
was published in the Bolshevik in 1950. In 1953—notably, for 
example, in the article on him in the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia 
Mao was given greater recognition, but still with distinct 
stress on his success as an organizer and a practising revolution- 
ary, rather than as a theoretician. 

As we have seen, however, Mao and his associate group in 
China were fully tested and gained full approval, step by step, 
through their substantial conformity with the dictates and in- 
terests of the Soviet “centre”, in the years since 1950. In face 
of all the circumstances, it is not possible to doubt that all the 
actions of Communist China are sanctioned and supported by the 





9 Friedrich Ebert, Newes Deutschland, Nov. 30, 1957. 
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U.S.S.R., even if they are not first conceived and initiated in 
that quarter. If Chinese thought and action go beyond or out- 
side the course (including the current veerings) set by the 
Soviet Union for the whole bloc, it may be that the Chinese 
action is serving as a deliberate probing or reconnaissance move 
on behalf of the whole force, to sound out suspected weak spots 
and test reaction in the rest of the opposing camp. One must 
bear in mind that in the communist assessment neutrality does 
not really exist. 

Observably, in any instance to date where Chinese Communist 
action appeared thus to outrun the direction or the timetable 
set in Moscow, it has been effectively checked in that metro- 
politan quarter—except when a major swing in Russia’s own 
policy has caught up and validated the other movement. Except 
also where it has been halted by external resistance based on 
substantial force—the only opposition the Communists are able 
accurately to gauge. Thus the formidable communist guerrilla 
movements in Malaya, the Philippines and Burma were finally 
quite unsuccessful. Violence also antagonized public opinion in 
Japan; resort was then had to a “blackmailing” intervention in 
a Japanese general election, which further diminished the com- 
munist influence in that country. The frontal assault by regular 
armed forces in Korea was stopped, by the only appropriate 
means; that on Taiwan has never in fact been launched, and 
the still reiterated slogan of liberating Taiwan rings extremely 
hollow, when Communist China’s forces have been reduced to the 
face-losing routine of bombarding the little offshore islands on 
alternate days. The situation in Indonesia remains open, but 
“liberation” appears hardly to be in the cards there yet. On 
the armed struggle and direct action planes, Chinese Communist 
foreign policy has thus been strikingly unsuccessful, in relation 
to the duration and intensity of its effort. Actions on this plane 
are however persisted in, in areas where there is not the ability 
to resist (as in Tibet) or not the will to resist (as in the case 
of India). 

Internally also in China, success is not complete; great short- 
falls in economic achievement, as compared with the planned 
objectives, were avowed in August, 1959. The rate of refugee 
arrivals into Hong Kong at that time was 1,000 per week. 
The commune system, going more strongly in the direction of 
collectivization than anything ever attempted in Russia, was not 
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entirely successful, and distinctly unpopular; it had to be con- 
siderably relaxed. In such a situation, it is historically not un- 
known for a country to resort to foreign adventures, to divert 
attention from internal difficulties. 

At this point, we leave the basis of fact and must enter the 
realms of conjecture. Has Communist China, despite some gain 
in mere prestige, totally or widely failed in its foreign policy 
tasks, from the Realpolitik point of view of the Soviet camp? 
At least it retains some nuisance value. This is perhaps most 
usefully exercised now, from the Communist point of view, in 
demonstrating that India is a giant with feet of clay. But now 
that the nuclear-superballistic deadlock dwarfs all these com- 
paratively local and minor issues, is not the over-riding import- 
ant consideration the real settlement which must be made at the 
ultimate summit level between Moscow and Washington? 


Can these principals now make what might be termed an 
unsuicide pact, that is, agree to refrain from mutual destruc- 
tion? If so, such minor accommodations as trading recognition 
of Two Germanies for Two Chinas, and agreements on frontiers 
elsewhere, might follow without too much difficulty, and the 
underdeveloped world might become a general area for com- 
petitive coexistence, with the rivalry shifting to the planes of 
economic, social and cultural progress. At present, Russia is 
evidently nearer to this point of view than China. The role of 
China may however be recast to fit such a development, if it 
transpires. Meanwhile, pending some such complete reassess- 
ment on both sides, conciliation of Communist China, recognition 
of any claims or gains made by that State on the basis of force, 
and lack of determination to meet such force by force if neces- 
sary, would appear to be even less timely than before. 








Climacteriec in Asia 


HUGH TINKER* 


“1066 And All That”. Later we become more sophisti- 

cated and see the past in terms of movements, influences, 
trends. But some dates cannot be ignored: in Europe, for 
example, 1453, 1588, 1683, 1789, 1870, 1914. These were mile- 
stones, turning-points, when Europeans (whether they knew it 
or not) were acquiring a new future. Most people forget “the 
lessons of history” when they leave school, but the immediate 
past, at any rate, is remembered; often in terms of decades to 
which labels (the Naughty Nineties, the Roaring Twenties) can 
be attached. It seems unlikely that destiny abets this fancy by 
arranging for significant events to fall near the turn of the 
decade; for Queen Victoria’s death to close the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or the Second World War to usher out the 1930’s; but 
somehow it is these opportunely-timed events which we especially 
remember. 

This is a somewhat laboured approach to the reflection that 
Asia has just passed a major milestone and will certainly remem- 
ber the 1950’s as a coherent and distinct period of time. The 
1940’s witnessed the rebirth of Asia. The 1950’s may be termed 
the post-colonial period. There was a turning away from all 
that colonialism symbolized, and in world affairs this was the era 
of Pancha Shila; yet for most of the decade the leaders of the 
political parties and political institutions were mostly carried 
over from the colonial days. Then a spectacular change came 
over South and South East Asia, internally and internationally. 
1958-9 was a climacteric as important as 1947-9 or 1904-5 
... “And the new sun rose, bringing the new year’. 


After independence, one of the most immediate surprises in 
southern Asia was that so much remained the same. Most 


W106 we learn history at school, history means dates: 
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Englishmen, even those of a liberal persuasion, had expected 
independence to lead directly to anarchy; the spectre of the 
tribesmen descending from the hills, looting and burning, was a 
favourite theme: in the words of Lord Bryce, “To India sever- 
ance from England would mean confusion, bloodshed, pillage’? 
At the other extreme, nationalist leaders confidently anticipated 
that independence would liberate the genius of the people and 
bring a new millenium. On the eve of independence U Nu declar- 
ed “I shall predict that within five years at the longest, this 
country of Burma... will see once again such a golden age’’.? 
The premonitions of disaster were not entirely false: division and 
disorder lay ahead of Burma, Vietnam, Punjab. But even where 
the changeover was marked by violence, a surprising degree of 
continuity was maintained. In Burma there was still the Deputy 
Commissioner at the head of the district administration and a 
District and Sessions Judge in the courthouse: shadows of their 
British predecessors maybe, but still to the common people 
symbols of authority. Similarly in Indonesia, the Dutch Resi- 
dents had gone, but Indonesians sat on in their place. In India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaya there was a great deal more sub- 
stance than shadow in the continuance of former colonial prac- 
tices. It was not, perhaps, surprising that judges, officials, and 
soldiers tried to keep up old ways, absorbed through ésprit de 
corps. But it was surprising when the Nationalist politicians 
carried on much the same. New Delhi was completed just in 
time for the Indian National Congress leaders to move in; the 
new President into the Viceroy’s House, the new Premier into 
the residence of the Commander-in-Chief; the scarlet-coated 
bodyguard, the ceremonial remained unchanged. Similar house- 
warmings took place throughout southern Asia. Along with the 
style and trappings of the departed Europeans, the nationalist 
leaders took over their technique of government, over-centralized, 
autocratic, aloof, and they found themselves forced to acquiesce 
in a great deal of colonial policy and practice. 


For some time, ordinary life in southern Asia went on much 
the same, as a clock continues to tick away after the one who 


1 James Bryce, The Ancient Roman Empire and the British Empire in 
India (London, 1914), p. 77. More surprisingly, Arnold Toynbee was 
still anticipating a similar breakdown in the 1930’s: A Study of His- 
tory (London, 1936), v. 466. 

2 The writer’s The Union of Burma, a Study of the First Years of In- 
dependence (London, 2nd. ed., 1959), p. 94, n. 2. 
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wound it up has gone. There was a dual impulse: the colonial 
legacy of an army, civil service, and police, and the anti-colonial 
political leaders. Both elements were headed by a middle-class, 
western-educated élite. Many had of course been bitter opponents 
of colonialism, but they were nonetheless indelibly impressed by 
Western ideas; “brown Europeans” they are aptly called. In 
some states (notably Pakistan) the civil service and army 
element were more solidly established than the politicians. Else- 
where (especially in Burma and Indonesia) the politicians out- 
weighed a weak public service. Only in India was there something 
like a balance, with politicians and public servants respecting 
the function of the other. The countries which had passed 
through Japanese occupation acquired a further factor in the 
national equation: the leaders of the guerilla resistance. In 
Malaya, South Vietnam, and the Philippines, the resistance was 
eventually, after prolonged struggle, absorbed, outmanoeuvred 
or liquidated. But in Burma and Indonesia the resistance is 
still a major force: the leaders penetrated both politics and the 
army, and created an “erratic’’ factor in the pattern of power. 

The post-colonial period, or the colonial epilogue as it is 
visualized in this essay, was distinguished by the continuing 
predominance of the pre-independence “Freedom Movements”: 
the Congress in India, the AFPFL in Burma, and others were, 
in their own estimation and that of the general public, far more 
than political organizations. They represented the national will, 
the soul of the people, the means of liberation from bondage. 
Pre-independence unity, forged out of opposition to colonialism, 
had managed to disguise political, social, and religious differences 
(though not the differences between Gandhi and Jinnah). After 
independence, the Freedom Movements found a certain unity 
in continued attacks on colonialism. For Indonesia this was 
specific: an obsession with the wrongs of the Dutch. For India, 
Burma, and Ceylon it was general, an assault on imperialism at 
large. For Pakistan, the obsession was not British but Hindu 
“imperialism”. The Freedom Movement leaders had encouraged 
their supporters to expect a new and better world after inde- 
pendence (the “revolution of rising expectations”). But apart 
from foreign policy, dynamic change was hard to find. 

Writers frequently allude to the post-colonial régimes as 
“revolutionary”.® How far is this justified? Revolution implies 





3 Cf. Ba Swe, The Burmese Revolution (Rangoon, 1952.) 
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at least a shift in power from one group to another. Of course, 
the European overlords departed, and their allies (some might 
say creatures) the aristocracy, notably the Princes in India and 
the Regents in Indonesia, were rapidly stripped of the vestiges 
of their power. But the change was less spectacular than it 
appeared. Political initiative, a large measure of economic con- 
trol, and the whole substratum of administrative authority were 
already within the hold of the Asian westernized middle class. 
Nowhere was there a social revolution on the Russian pattern. 
Neither was there, to any significant extent, an ideological 
revolution, despite the manifold references to Marx. The Left, 
of course, was concerned with adapting Marx to Asian circum- 
stances; but the new governments were actually motivated by a 
mixture of inherited political concepts; the mixed authori- 
tarianism and liberalism which had imbued (and confused) the 
European imperialists were combined with traditional Asian 
religious and social doctrine. 


Everywhere, the Freedom Movement leaders took office with 
high ambitions, yet they found themselves dealing with the same 
basic problems as their colonial predecessors, often compelled to 
accept the same solutions. Planning had a great vogue, but the 
plans did little more than adjust pre-existing schemes within 
an articulated framework: this was precisely the scope of the 
first Indian Five Year Plan. When the planners tried to formu- 
late radical innovations (as in the American KTA economic 
plan for Burma) they succeeded in achieving little more than a 
paper success. The schemes for land reform in southern Asia 
were mostly directed at eliminating the absentee landlord: 
another measure to deflate a group which had already ceased 
to exercise any effective social leadership. Under land reform, 
working tenants acquired a more substantial title, some absentee 
landowners were obliged to assume a less nominal interest in 
their land to retain their estates, but there was little redistri- 
bution of the soil to new cultivators. The landless labourers 
were landless still. And co-operative or collective farming were 
talked about but not practised. Even in India, where idealism 
and administrative talent were most harmoniously combined, the 
drag of the past could not, seemingly, be overcome. There was 
the revolution that failed in the countryside. In pursuit of the 
Gandhian ideal of village republics, autonomous councils were 
set up throughout the land. Subsequently, the wider problem 
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of rural stagnation was tackled by a programme of economic 
rehabilitation. The villagers were called upon to band together 
as communities; in support, there would be government advisers, 
technicians, and grants. After twelve years, the village councils 
were almost everywhere described as moribund, and the Com- 
munity Development programme, far from arousing village 
initiative, had been sustained only by direction from above by 
officials of the district administration. Government and the 
governed have remained two separate and distinct categories, as 
in colonial or pre-colonial days.* 


The one sphere where change was noticeable was in foreign 
policy. From 1784 to 1942, the Indian Ocean was a British- 
Indian lake. With the coming of independence and the with- 
drawal of the Royal Navy and the Indian Army from their 
protective role, the leaders of the new Asian nations made it 
clear that they intended to forge an independent position in 
world affairs. At Bandung in 1955 they gathered together to 
enunciate this position under the sign of Pancha Shila. This 
independent, uncommitted viewpoint was most effective in 
terms of a solid bloc of votes in the United Nations; yet, largely 
through Indian initiative, Pancha Shila also made a vital contri- 
bution to world stability in the peace settlements in Korea and 
Vietnam. Was there a somewhat artificial quality about these 
developments? The description of the territories evacuated by 
the European powers as a “power vacuum” is often depreciated 
as evidence of the imperialist mind; but it is difficult to avoid 
talking of a vacuum in southern Asia in the 1950’s. The example 
of the futility of Dutch and French attempts to cling to power 
served to persuade the West of the advantages of disengagement, 
while the Communists did not yet appear to regard the time 
as ripe for intervention. India also saw more benefit in a Good 
Neighbour policy of non-interference in her areas of economic 
activity in South East Asia; while Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and the rest were in no position to attempt to extend their 
influence. But if the success of Pancha Shila depended upon 
various kinds of involuntary self-denying ordinances, it was 
nonetheless significant as the only attempt to formulate an 


4 Cf. the writer’s “People and Government in Southern Asia”, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th Series, ix, 141-67. 
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alternative to deadlock between the Communist and the “Free” 
worlds. 

The southern Asian governments which sent their delegates 
to the Bandung Conference in 1955 were still established on a 
Freedom Movement base. Almost immediately, signs of change 
appeared. In 1956, the United National Party in Ceylon was 
ousted by a Leftist coalition; the dominance of the Muslim 
League in the central government of Pakistan dissolved; the 
Nationalist (PNI) government in Indonesia ceased to command 
confidence; and in Burma the first rifts appeared in the AFPFL 
supremacy. Only in India did the Congress emerge from a 
second national General Election with its mandate undiminished. 
The rejection of the Freedom Movements, and the splintering 
apart of parties elsewhere, led abruptly to political chaos or 
military rule. Can we explain this apparently sudden collapse 
of governments which had been accepted as the embodiment of 
the national will? And why did India not go the same way? 

In part the answer lies in the unparalleled organization of 
the Congress. No other Asian party, even in the Philippines, can 
offer any comparison. In part the difference is explicable in the 
degree to which the Congress movement under Gandhi estab- 
lished a hold in the minds of the mass of the people. But part 
of the answer must be ascribed to the luck of survival or demise 
among national leaders. India has been supremely fortunate in 
both respects. Of all the services Gandhi rendered to his 
country, perhaps none was greater than the manner of his dying, 
which halted the massive forces of religious intolerance in India; 
certainly for the present, and perhaps for all time. Gandhi died: 
Nehru lived, and still leads his people — their prince, priest, 
father, brother. Within recent years Nehru has lost his delicate 
sense of public feeling, increasingly isolated from reality by his 
sycophantic “court”. Yet his leadership is still unchallengeable 
today. In direct contrast, Pakistan lost its paramount leader 
after the nation’s first year; and Jinnah, the realist, the prag- 
matist, created no effective political mystique for others to follow. 
His successors were sick men, men who were murdered, political 
jugglers. Pakistan’s story might have been quite different had 
Jinnah been ten years younger or in robust health. Similarly in 
Burma and Ceylon: Aung San was killed even before the transfer 
of power; Don Senanayake died before a psychological adjust- 
ment to independence had occurred. Power slipped into the hands 
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of men less determined and less clear-sighted. However, it is 
an over-simplification to explain everything in terms of a per- 
sonality cult or “charismatic leadership” as it is now fashionably 
termed. U Nu was compelled to relinquish the premiership 
although his personal popularity with the masses was undimmed. 
Sukarno still stands in the spotlight of leadership, but effective 
power has passed into the hands of the generals. Charismatic 
leadership, so-called, appears to create a situation in which, once 
initiative has slipped out of the grasp of the leader it cannot 
be snatched back. 

The decline from grace of the Freedom Movements may be 
further ascribed to two principal causes. Both are concerned 
with the outcome of democracy in Asia today. One concerns the 
subject-matter of politics. The political climate is no longer 
determined by the Western-educated, the “brown Europeans”, 
but by the masses, still swayed by the forces of tradition. The 
second change is in attitudes to political institutions of Western 
origin. After ten years’ experience of what is often called 
“fifty-one per cent democracy”, many responsible Asians stand- 
ing outside the political arena have come to question the whole 
logic of parliament and the ballot box. They do not agree that 
politicians who secure a parliamentary numerical majority 
(often on a minority of the popular vote) have an automatic 
mandate to govern the nation. They are particularly concerned 
at the division and strife which this system seems to encourage, 
both at the national and the local level. 


The “broadening down” of politics has begun to have its 
effect throughout South and South East Asia except, as yet, in 
the Federation of Malaya, Thailand, South Vietnam — and 
possibly the Philippimes. There a small upper middle-class group 
still holds the political initiative. But in most of the area the 
frame of politics has altered. The guiding principle of the 
Freedom Movements was that of nationalism: nationalism in 
revolt against foreign rule. As we have seen, after independence 
this external force was effective in helping to shape foreign 
policy (where popular feeling was not, in the main, interested) 
but this force ceased to have any relevance for internal politics. 
Leadership still remained with the Westernized middle class 
with their genuine sense of national unity, but their mandate 
was derived from the mass electorate to whom the idea of 
national unity was dim. The masses were concerned with issues 
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arising out of older community loyalties formed by religion, 
the tribe, caste, or language. The latter identification acquired 
significance where the language of the European overlord was 
dismissed from use in administration, politics, and the educa- 
tional system. Burma and Vietnam were able fairly easily to 
turn to established national languages (though in Burma 
important minorities were thereby alienated). Almost every 
other ex-colonial country had to make a choice of a tongue 
which would be foreign to a large minority (in India, a large 
majority) of the nation. In reaction, local linguistic patriotism 
based upon a regional or communal language was stimulated. 
This regional patriotism is often marked by antipathy to a 
neighbouring group, reviving historical rivalries, based in some 
cases on religious divisions. 

Political controversy since about 1956 has _ increasingly 
focussed upon these local or sectional issues as the parties 
have directed their appeal to the mass electorate. Leftist 
politicians in Ceylon have exploited the introduction of Sinhalese 
as the official language, and appeals to Buddhist sentiment, as 
popular issues to mobilize feeling against the Anglicized leaders 
of the UNP, and the economically more advanced Tamil (Hindu) 
minority. In this situation the non-Westernized lower middle 
class, the shopkeeper, the bhikku or Buddhist monk, and the 
village schoolmaster have become figures in politics. Policy 
has been harnessed to the emotions of the underprivileged. The 
susceptibility of the mob in Pakistan to the cry “Islam in 
Danger” was cynically exploited by party leaders, leading to 
the total breakdown of law and order in Lahore and other cities 
in 1953, and causing the first intervention by the army into 
the political arena to enforce martial law. Separatist move- 
ments in Burma have been aroused by the feeling among certain 
groups, particularly the Karens, Shans, and Arakanese, that 
they are regarded as second class citizens. Extremists both of 
the Right and the Left in India have appealed to religious pre- 
judice (Hindus versus Christians in Kerala, for example) or 
local consciousness, as in communist exploitation of the demand 
for the inclusion of the city of Bombay in the Maharashtrian 
State. In India, despite certain lapses, the Freedom Movement 
leaders have succeeded in conciliating or quelling these demands 
based on popular prejudice; but in Pakistan and Ceylon the 
politicians found themselves victims of their own attempts to 
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cash in on prejudice. From being the leaders they became the 
led. 

The spectacle of the politicians trying to ride the tiger, 
thereby dragging their nation into chaos, has discredited the 
name of democracy. When the proceedings of the East Pakistan 
Legislature degenerated into a chair-throwing fracas in which 
the Deputy Speaker was killed, this exhibition was, by some, 
blamed upon the institution of parliament. 

Some of the politicians themselves began to have second 
thoughts about the suitability of the parliamentary system for 
Asia, notably S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike in Ceylon and Jaya- 
prakash Narayan in India. Both of them glanced at Switzerland 
with its loose federation of cantons and communes, but both 
insisted primarily on an Asian solution to the dilemma. There 
was a much more insistent demand for change from outside the 
political ranks, from business men, civil servants, and army 
officers. Of these only the army was in a position to make any 
effective protest. Everywhere in southern Asia (except in non- 
militaristic Ceylon) the army is strong and broad-based. 

The Freedom Movement leaders, of whom so many were 
lawyers, took it for granted that the military was subordinate 
to the civil power; but this was a minority view. Within the 
traditional pattern of authority there was no clear division 
between civil and military, and in Mughal India the high 
officials, the mansabdars, ranked on a basis of military command. 
The Western colonial governments had a distinctly military 
tinge; even in the Philippines under American rule, military 
men were appointed to high office; French Indo-China was 
almost the creation and preserve of the French Navy; in India, 
Burma, and Malaya, military officers were frequently appointed 
as governors and in other civil posts until recent years. At 
the highest level of the Government of India there was an 
undercurrent of conflict between civil and military authority 
which occasionally flashed into open challenge (Napier versus 
Dalhousie, Kitchener versus Curzon). Lord Bryce observed 
after visiting India “It is a military society, military first and 
foremost, though with a small infusion of civilian officials .. . 
lawyers, and merchants”. British India “smells of gunpowder”, 
he concluded.5 This, then, was a factor which the politicians 
ignored at their peril. It was true that in Burma and Indonesia 
the new armies lacked the immense prestige and weight of the 


6 James Bryce, The Ancient Roman Empire, pp. 13-14. 
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long-established forces of India and Pakistan; but they 
inherited a dynamic element which more than compensated for 
the absence of tradition; the resistance element, many of them 
in high command, a “band of brothers” who remembered that 
they had fought for freedom with guns when the politicians 
had been fighting with words. 

And so the military risings against the politicians proceeded 
from two separate points of interest. The army leaders in 
Pakistan were conservative, the force of Order; they intervened 
to restore efficient administration and correct standards of public 
conduct. Events in Thailand in 1958-9, the consolidation of the 
rule of Marshal Sarit Thanarat, so far as they related to any 
political philosophy were a similar expression of the force of 
Order. But the army leaders in Burma and Indonesia were, to 
some extent at any rate, revolutionaries; the force of Change, 
intervening to rekindle the spirit of the resistance. 

Indian political leaders sometimes assume a little smugly that 
their country stands in a class apart in this matter: speaking at 
a symposium held in Delhi in December 1958, the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha referred to his country as “the last remaining de- 
mocracy in Asia’. Yet the army already exercises a great deal 
of thinly disguised power in India (especially in Kashmir) and it 
is not difficult to imagine a combination of circumstances in 
which people would turn to the army for salvation: for example, 
if the newly devised experiment in democratic Community Devel- 
opment should fail to yield a bonus in better living, or if Nehru’s 
handling of the border dispute should fail to halt Chinese incur- 
sions into Indian territory. India is by no means clearly through 
the military takeover epidemic. 

The India-China dispute is only the most spectacular evidence 
of the eclipse of Pancha Shila. Except under the condition of 
another Suez War, Asia is unlikely to be heard again speaking 
in unison. Foreign policies are being painfully reset on lines of 
interest and security. Burma and Indonesia, for example, have 
learned a lot about Chinese dealings since Bandung. The effect 
of these changes would appear to contribute to enlarging the 
vacuum in southern Asia. Pancha Shila appears to have failed, 
but there is no move towards a policy of reinsurance with the 
West. 

Both in their internal development and in their foreign rela- 
tions, the countries of South and South East Asia have entered 
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a time of flux and uncertainty. The relative stability of the 
post-colonial epilogue is gone; violent social change may be on 
the way. Will the workers at length begin to play some part in 
trade unions, local councils, even in legislatures, where at present 
they are without a voice? Or will the forces of Order effect a 
counter-revolution, reviving the old colonial systems, but with 
native instead of foreign satraps? However, it is still far too 
soon to compose a requiem for democracy in Asia. If present 
trends suggest increasing emphasis upon sectional, religious, or 
caste interests, it is feasible to regard this as a necessary phase 
through which Asian society has to pass before the concept of 
national unity is accepted by the ordinary people. It is also 
encouraging that today’s military despots speak about their role 
as that of “Guardians” during a reconstruction interlude, after 
which responsible government will be restored. Whatever hap- 
pens, it is surely predictable that the pattern of the 1960’s will 
differ markedly from that of the 1940’s and 1950’s. 
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Indonesia at the Crossroads 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF* 


sive world tour, President Sukarno of Indonesia issued a 

decree reinstituting the Constitution of 1945 “for the 
whole Indonesian people and the whole Indonesian fatherland”, 
nullifying the Provisional Constitution under which the country 
had been operating since 1950, and dissolving the Constituent 
Assembly which, since 1956, had vainly been trying to draft a 
fundamental law for the country. The next day the “extra- 
constitutional emergency cabinet” headed by Premier Djuanda, 
which had been in office since April 9, 1957, resigned. The Presi- 
dent, concurrently acting as premier, promptly reappointed 
Djuanda as his “First Minister’, along with eight others as 
members of an “inner cabinet”. In addition seven ‘ex-officio 
Ministers of State” were named, as well as 25 “deputy ministers” 
to complete the new government. On July 22 parliament accepted 
these various Presidential decisions, and the era of nearly con- 
tinuous political instability that has characterised Indonesia since 
1955 entered a new phase. 

Public attention has in the first instance focussed on the new 
powers which the return to the 1945 Constitution has given the 
President. It is well to note that for practical purposes the 
change in Constitutions merely formalizes the increasing shift to 
executive authority that has been a conspicious feature in Indo- 
nesian government in the last three years. The nation-wide 
martial law, proclaimed by Sukarno on March 14, 1957, gave 
him as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces most of the 
additional powers with which his vast personal prestige and his 
decree-issuing authority under the 1950 Constitution had not as 
yet provided him. After the protracted political crisis of early 
1957, marked by provincial uprisings, the President, acting as 
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“Citizen Sukarno”, had personally appointed a new government, 
and since that time the real public power in Indonesia came in 
fact to lie in the hands of a triumvirate, the President, Premier 
Djuanda, and Army Chief of Staff, Lt. General A. H. Nasution. 
The return to the 1945 Constitution lends an air of legality to 
this de facto power arrangement: President and Cabinet (which 
now also includes Nasution as Minister of Defence) are almost 
wholly responsible for formulation and implementation of policy 
within the very broad limits set by an infrequently meeting 
“People’s Congress”, while a parliament, to which neither Presi- 
dent nor cabinet is responsible, presumably will collaborate with 
the executive in important legislation. 


The progressive erosion of parliamentary government (fre- 
quently stigmatized by Sukarno as “free fight liberalism”) has 
been accompanied by the President’s propagation of so-called 
“guided democracy”, which will supposedly have none of the 
evils of party politics. The conflict of party principles in parlia- 
ment and Constituent Assembly (e.g. Muslim versus secular in- 
terests, Communists versus anti-Communists) and the ensuing 
failure to implement legislation dealing effectively with economic 
retrogression, public corruption, and domestic revolt or to agree 
on basic Constitutional provisions, have given considerable 
strength to the long maintained argument of Sukarno and his 
sympathizers that Indonesia’s democracy requires some kind of 
terpimpin (leadership). As the President put it in his notable 
address entitled “Res Publica, Once More Res Publica” before 
the Constituent Assembly on April 22, 1959: ‘Political parties 
as weapons in our struggle and realizers of the ideal of the Indo- 
nesian Nation, must be brought to proper order and regulated. 
. . . Guided democracy is actually an implementation of demo- 
cracy or a work democracy.” That work, order and decisive 
action are badly needed to surmount the present crisis few will 
deny. The questions still to be faced, however, are (1) whether 
the unilateral reimposition of the Constitution of 1945 may not 
bring Indonesia so dangerously close to a police state that the 
now muted, but not inconsiderable, opposition to the entire pres- 
ent scheme of government will expand to erupt in further debili- 
tating disorders, and (2) whether the new government can solve 
the mounting problems of Indonesia’s socio-economic retrogres- 
sion in the last few years. 
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The return to the 1945 Constitution has been accompanied by 
or has intensified certain judicio-legal procedures which can only 
alarm the proponent of civil rights and limited government. 
Extensive changes in the penal code shortly followed the change 
in Constitutions and the punitive authority of the state has been 
greatly increased. In its campaign against hoarding of essential 
goods the government has already had recourse to physical 
punishment. Now new decrees include even the death penalty 
for those charged with “endangering” the government’s pro- 
gramme of providing food and clothing to the people, and the gov- 
ernment’s “guaranteeing” of national security. Prohibition 
against self-incrimination has apparently become a thing of the 
past in Indonesian judicial procedure. Martial law ordinances in 
1957 had already provided that everyone must reveal the source 
and extent of his property to special investigators, on penalty of 
imprisonment. In July, 1959 a new decree stipulated that per- 
sons “asked for information by authorities” must provide it, or 
suffer penalties of imprisonment for one year and a fine of 10,000 
Rupiah (about $910), which in the case of civil servants can be 
increased to four years imprisonment. 


Press censorship exercised by the military and continued en- 
forcement of anachronistic libel laws dating from the colonial 
period have caused repeated news blackouts on vital develop 
ments, and have cast a pall of uncertainty and fear over editors, 
who never know when they will not be hailed before a military 
“war administrator’ and have their paper closed down. The 
case of Mochtar Lubis, onetime editor of the independent Times 
of Indonesia, and recent winner of the Philippine Ramon Magsay- 
say Foundation Award, who has been under detention for more 
than three years on unspecified and unpublished grounds of in- 
volvement in rebel activities, has led to protests from inter- 
national journalist associations. Although the Indonesian press 
has often stood in the foreground of those institutions in national 
life demanding reconstruction and an end to empty sloganizing 
in political life, it has found it increasingly difficult to goad the 
national conscience. When the military of North Sumatra 
recently issued instructions that the national flag be raised on 
the 17th of every month (the 17th of August is Indonesia’s in- 
dependence day) the daily Harian Warta jibed editorially: “Is 
it not better to hoist the national flag every 17 hours?” and was 
promptly ordered shut down for an indefinite period. The Army 
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Chief of Staff has excoriated what he termed the ‘“a-priori and 
non-businesslike attitude” of the press and warned it not to 
cause “unnecessary fuss.” In the past year more than a dozen 
papers have been closed for various periods and a number of 
journalists have been arrested because in the sole opinion of the 
military authorities either their editorials or news reports were 
prejudicial to public security. 

The formation and channelling of political opinion has been 
seriously obstructed in other ways. On July 3, 1959, a ban on 
political activity of all kinds was instituted by the Army Chief 
of Staff after the Constituent Assembly had rejected President 
Sukarno’s plan for a return to the 1945 Constitution. On August 
1, well after the reimposition of the 1945 Constitution, Sukarno 
issued a new decree supposedly removing the ban. Yet, all poli- 
tical meetings out of doors, such as rallies and demonstrations, 
are still prohibited and indoor meetings can be held only after 
authorities have been notified. So strict is the ban that some 
observers hold that meetings of any kind, even those ostensibly 
of a non-political nature, fall under its provisions. On July 27, 
1959, the new government reaffirmed a ban on political party 
membership of all government personnel in the first six job cate- 
gories, including civil servants, the armed forces, the police 
organizations, and personnel of state owned industries. The 
decision aroused strong opposition in various political, including 
Communist, circles. At least two million persons in the articu- 
late and better educated segments of the nation—which is small 
enough as it is—are involved. The deputy information minister 
declared that this decree was but “the first step towards ‘depoli- 
ticalizing’ the entire government apparatus”. 


Government spokesmen have repeatedly asserted that Indo- 
nesia’s condition of national emergency justifies these measures. 
For one thing the country still faces various insurgent groups, 
such as the adherents of the “Revolutionary Republic of Indo- 
nesia” proclaimed in West Sumatra on February 15, 1958, units 
of Muslim extremists seeking the establishment of an Islamic 
state in Indonesia, and scores of bands of dacoits and marauders, 
whose opportunism is sometimes masked by appeals to vague 
ideologies. The insurgent problem has lessened somewhat in the 
past year, but in Sumatra, in West Java, in North and South 
Sulawesi (Celebes) fighting still goes on. Recurring food short- 
ages have led to conditions of famine in a number of areas, and: 
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hoarding of food as well as black market speculation in other 
essential commodities have caused grave hardships. Precious 
foreign exchange continues to be lost through smuggling of such 
smallholders crops as copra and rubber and the government’s 
gold reserve has dropped to an all time low. Amidst partisan 
political bickering, and ideological deadlocks the President, top 
army officers, as well as many senior officials, have come to feel 
that drastic action, through nearly dictatorial rule is, as Sukarno 
put it, “the only way possible to save the state.” 


But while there is a realization in some circles that unusual 
measures are required, in others potential and actual opposition 
continues to exist, and deep political rifts remain. It would 
be a serious exaggeration to maintain that the whole country 
is enthusiastic over the return to the 1945 Constitution. Early 
in June, 1959, the Constituent Assembly rejected, by failing to 
provide the required two-thirds majority, the proposal made by 
the President that the 1956 Constitution be accepted as the law 
of the land. The Indonesian Nationalist Party and the Com- 
munists were in favor of the proposal. The influential Muslim 
Scholars Party, which reflects a good deal of rural Javanese 
religious sentiment, opposed it, unless there was an amendment 
which in effect would have safeguarded the Islamic character 
of the state. Such an amendment was unacceptable to other 
secular groups and was duly defeated. The anti-Communist 
Masjumi (Muslim federation) party, some of whose leading 
members are deeply involved in the Sumatran rebel movement, 
found itself in an ambiguous position. On the one hand the 
Masjumi has been sympathetic to the idea of a strong “presi- 
dential” cabinet (i.e. without ministerial responsibility) ; on the 
other hand its spokesmen have repeatedly opposed the idea of 
“guided democracy” and the authoritarian and zenophobic tenor 
of many aspects of recent Indonesian political life. Many Mas- 
jumi members were also inclined to favour the Muslim Scholars 
Party amendment, and in the end the Masjumi-Muslim Scholars 
coalition was strong enough to defeat Sukarno’s proposal. The 
position of Masjumi has under the circumstances become even 
more precarious, and this party, which especially reflects regional 
political sentiments in areas beyond Java, may be regarded as 
harbouring the principal opponents of the present governmental 
scheme in the country. 
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Another question mark is the Indonesian Communist Party, 
(PKI). The Communists have generally supported the previous 
“emergency” cabinet of Djuanda and now the new government 
under the 1945 Constitution. But this support has not been and 
is not unequivocal. For one thing Communists continue to be 
carefully excluded from any membership in the cabinet, although 
party secretary-general D. N. Aidit has been appointed to the 
new Supreme Advisory Council. For another the party continues 
to take an extremist stand on such issues as opposition to any 
foreign capital and enterprise in Indonesia, on the need for 
land reform, and on taking a more aggressive position toward 
the Dutch in West New Guinea (a region claimed by Indonesia 
as part of its national territory). More often as not this 
vociferous attitude has embarrassed the government. But above 
all a conflict is in the making between the party leadership 
and Defense Minister Nasution, who like “First Minister” 
Djuanda has no use for Communists and who has kept a wary 
eye on them. Under the new constitutional arrangement army 
officers are to participate in the new People’s Congress and in 
parliament. The PKI, fearful that these officers will be appointed 
to their posts either by Nasution or Sukarno, and that thus 
the anti-communist bloc in the legislative bodies will be increased, 
has urged that the army officers be elected. Since the Commu- 
nist Party has demonstrated in the local and regional elections 
of 1957 that it is probably the strongest political party in densely 
populated Java, this election procedure would give it greater 
control over the type of officers that would become deputies. 


Related to this question is the present rift in the leadership 
of the armed forces. The appointment of Nasution as Minister 
of Defence, which had the effect of placing the Navy and the 
Air Force under the Army Chief of Staff’s supervision, unleased 
a bitter inter-service rivalry, in which the Air Force appealed 
directly to Sukarno for the preservation of service “autonomy” 
and the Naval Chief of Staff was ultimately relieved of his 
post and sent to Turkey as ambassador. Especially in the Air 
Force there are communist sympathizers for whom Nasution is 
anathema, while Communist influence is reportedly spreading 
among the civil and lower military personnel at the Surabaya 
naval base. The fact that the Navy has long felt that it is 
being treated as a step-child in appropriations and purchase of 
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new equipment is not calculated to make Nasution’s new role 
any easier. 

For the time being, however, it is not likely that the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party will decide on an open breach with the 
government, because too many advantages can still be derived 
from the present situation. For example, under the new consti- 
tutional arrangement so-called ‘functional groups” in society 
(e.g. labour, professional associations, religious denominations, 
women’s, youth, and veterans’ groups, entrepreneurs, ethnic 
minorities and so on) are to be represented in the legislative 
branch of the state, along with regularly chosen delegates. Many 
of the functional groups, especially organized labour and the 
veterans, are communist-dominated or influenced, and the party’s 
political strength under this arrangement is considerably aug- 
mented. Moreover, the Indonesian Communist Party’s role as 
“friendly” critic of the government gives it a maximum degree 
of ideological flexibility and freedom of tactical leverage which 
has characterized the party’s policies generally since its present 
secretary-general, Dipa N. Aidit, came to power in 1954. Thus 
far the party’s leadership seems to count on the fact that no 
significant solutions to the country’s problems can be made, 
and that communism can and will continue to win adherents (as 
it has won them so significantly in the past few years), peace- 
ably and legally, towards an actual and progressive take-over 
of the government. Until then it probably feels it can afford 
to ride out the hostility of the Army High Command. 

A final source of opposition to the present régime is, of 
course, formed by various rebel movements throughout the 
country. Notwithstanding the fact that the major strongholds 
of the “Revolutionary Republic of Indonesia” in Sumatra and 
North Sulawesi (Celebes) have been captured, and that some 
lesser rebel figures appear to be willing to come to terms with 
the government, the threat posed by the rebel movement is far 
from gone. For one thing, none of the principal rebel leaders, 
including such badly needed experts as Sumitro Djojohadikusumo 
(a leading economist and former cabinet minister) and Sjafrud- 
din Prawiranegara (former head of the Bank of Indonesia), 
have been caught. For another, not a day passes without some 
incident: another rebel raid or ambush, an unidentified aircraft 
dropping weapons, or another incendiary radio broadcast from 
an elusive sender. Quantities of false Indonesian currency, some 
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allegedly printed in Japan and disseminated via Singapore, the 
British possessions in Borneo, or Macao, continue to undermine 
fiscal stability, and smuggling from East Sumatra and Sulawesi 
deprives the government of much needed exchange earnings. 
Though another group of insurgents, the Muslim extremists 
of Acheh in North Sumatra, now appear to have reached some 
kind of special agreement with the national government, allowing 
the Acheh area a maximum degree of autonomy, the ideological 
opposition to the present régime from a variety of quarters con- 
tinues, and this is perhaps the most dangerous aspect of these 
rebel movements in Indonesia. Behind the “Revolutionary Re- 
public” movement were not a few Indonesians who privately sym- 
pathized with a less vehemently nationalistic, less xenophobic, 
and more efficient, rationalized and pro-Western type of govern- 
ment, in which a measure of long range planning was sustained 
by greater freedom from the extensive pattern of presently pre- 
vailing economic controls, and by greater regional autonomy. Be- 
hind the Muslim extremists today are still potent orthodox 
religious currents favouring Islam as the unquestioned basis 
of the state and looking upon Westernized secularists in the 
country as “giaur” (infidels). While some Muslim opposition to 
the present government will undoubtedly continue to persist, 
especially in view of the fact that the 1945 Constitution was 
imposed over the opposition of the two leading Muslim parties, 
it does seem likely that the “Revolutionary Republic” move- 
ment would lose most of its latent supporters if the present 
government is able to put the country’s house in order. 


But the economic and social obstacles to national reconstruc- 
tion confronting the new government are formidable, and some 
policies pursued in this connection strike one as being of doubtful 
validity. Indonesia’s economic health depends heavily on the 
export of just a few agricultural (rubber and copra) and 
mineral (petroleum and tin) commodities. In the past year 
agricultural exports have dropped by about 27 per cent. and the 
time is rapidly approaching when small holders’ rubber exports 
will drop even more sharply, due to years of wasteful tapping and 
lack of adequate replanting. The western oil companies in 
Indonesia, such as Standard Vacuum and Royal Dutch Shell, 
are encountering increasing difficulties in maintaining operations, 
while unrealistic domestic price controls, labour troubles, and 
difficulties in obtaining new concessions all force a reconsidera- 
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tion of their position. A domestic oil company that has recently 
been formed works with limited resources and with a shortage 
of qualified personnel. 


The Indonesia economy, moreover, continues to be harmed 
by strong inflationary pressures caused in part by huge budget 
deficits. Poor fiscal controls make it impossible to determine 
accurately the extent of these deficits (last year’s budget 
deficit estimates ranged from 9.7 to over 13 billion Rupiah), 
but the deficit for the present year, originally set at 8 billion 
Rupiah, will actually amount to at least 10 billion. Though the 
law requires a gold reserve minimum of 20 per cent., during 
most of the past two years the reserve has stood below 10 
per cent. The government’s tendency to resort to the printing 
press in its monetary crisis has made Indonesia’s currency the 
weakest in all Asia. Efforts to control imports drastically in 
order to conserve precious foreign exchange have led on the 
one hand to repeated production stoppages in industries lacking 
essential raw materials and on the other to continuing illegal 
imports of high value barter goods (especially cars and appli- 
ances). Recently, for example, some 125 late model automobiles 
were impounded by the military authorities and their owners 
arrested for violation of import regulation. How desperate the 
government has become is illustrated by its attempts to float 
a 2 billion Rupiah bond issue in order to attract some of the 
capital that is undoubtedly in the country but which is usually 
directed toward highly speculative and illegal blackmarket 
ventures. Though purchasers were promised that they would 
not be asked where they got the money with which to buy the 
bonds, the unenthusiastic response to the proposal indicated 
a serious lack of confidence in Indonesia’s economic future. In 
the end the government resorted to forced loans, by suddenly 
freezing 90 per cent. of bank deposits over 25,000 Rupiah. These 
frozen deposits will constitute long-term state loans for which 
the government will pay a “reasonable” rate of interest. In the 
meantime the common man, especially in the cities, is incom- 
parably poorer off than a few years ago. The Djakarta daily 
Indonesia Observer recently noted that “nowadays almost every- 
thing has become a luxury . . . home produced bathsoap is no 
longer within the reach of the lower paid groups... a city 
worker who only makes Rp. 6.50 can never afford a litre of rice 
as this commodity is only available at 8 Rupiahs a litre... .” 
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In attempting to meet the dangerous threat posed by the 
worsening economy, the government, especially in the last three 
years, has taken measures which ignore fundamental precepts 
of economics and, in the ensuing retrogression, have added ever 
higher layers of control over the market process. An example 
is the recurring rice shortage. Since attaining independence 
self sufficiency in rice production has become an ever farther 
receding objective, notwithstanding an estimated 15 per cent. 
increase in rice production and great potentials for even further 
increases, Although Indonesia’s population growth more than 
matches this expanding rice crop and floods and other damages 
of nature must be considered, most informed Indonesians feel 
that the expense of an annual import of 500,000 tons of rice 
could be avoided. The government, anxious to prevent local 


shortages and keep rice within everyone’s means, has set price 
maxima, regulated (and prevented) transport of rice from one 


region to another, forced rice processing into government rather 


than private mills, and so on. This has made volume production 
of rice unprofitable and has rendered hoarding and blackmarket- 
ing highly attractive, especially for the landlord-speculator ele- 
ment in the rural areas. A West Java provincial legislator 
recently indicated that West Java rice farmers are turning from 
rice to other crops that yield higher profits, because the govern- 
ment controlled rice prices are too low. The result has been a 
serious shortage of rice in the area. Much the same difficulty 
exists in textiles for clothing, and the same government inter- 
ference, ostensibly motivated by a design to strengthen the 
position of the autochthonous Indonesian merchant, is now also 
beginning to threaten the entire rural distributing trade. 


The mountain of regulatory controls, the threat of national- 
ization and xenophobia and a climate generally hostile to foreign 
private enterprise frighten investors away and have forced the 
Indonesian government in the past two years to rely increas- 
ingly on foreign government loans and credit arrangements 
which have come to play an ever larger part in propping up 
the economy. Indonesians themselves recognize the undesir- 
ability of this growing dependence. Omar Tusin, chairman of 
the Indonesian Chamber of Industry, calculated in May 1959 
that between 1949 and 1959 Indonesia had received credits of 
$800 million from various sources, under terms ranging from 
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four to fifteen years. This amount, he estimated, is the equiva- 
lent of 65 per cent. of the gross national product of the country 
(1958), and any regularity in repayment would involve such a 
staggering burden that he seriously questioned the present 
policy of credit acceptance. Yet in view of the tendency to 
regard market principles as undesirable relics of the past, subject 
to continuous policy controls, the initiative and entrepreneurial 
acumen latently so very much present in the economy will not 
be allowed to significantly deploy themselves. The return to the 
1945 Constitution has thus far not indicated that a new 
economic policy is in the offing. To the centrary. The drastic 
monetary policies of the new régime have frightened domestic 
entrepreneurs even further. 


Still it must be stressed that recent political events have 
amplified a dramatic new spirit of urgency in broad sectors of 
Indonesian life. “We are at our best,” one left wing news 
weekly in Djakarta recently commented, “when we are in great 
danger and have to work together without quibbling.” There 
is a feeling that the old policy of “muddling through” is no 
longer possible. The willingness to take extraordinary measures 
reflects a heightened sense of popular crisis, of the nation being 
at its most critical juncture in its young history. To have been 
able to recapture something of this spirit—so frequently lost 
since the days when Indonesia’s fight for independence won her 
so much admiration in the world—may well be a significant first 
step toward the stability and sustained development so ardently 
desired by Indonesians and their friends. 











Communism: National or International? 


H. GORDON SKILLING* 


Communism”, writes Milovan Djilas, a former leader of 
Yugoslav communism. “To varying degrees all Com- 
munist movements... are gripped by national Communism .. .””? 
“In essence, Communism is only one thing, but it is realized in 
different degrees and manners in every country”. “No single 
form of Communism, no matter how similar it is to other forms, 
exists in any way other than as national Communism. In order 
to maintain itself, it must become national.’’2 
Whatever the validity of this reasoning, it is hard to deny 
the fact of national communism. Towards this fact, however, 
western thought and policy have been ambivalent, torn between 
two conflicting impulses: on the one hand, to regard world 
communism as a single monolithic movement, controlled by Mos- 
cow, and on the other hand, to hope for its weakening through 
some form of national communism, a la Tito, especially in China. 
During the climactic year 1956, this ambivalence received dra- 
matic expression in the reaction of the West towards events in 
Poland and Hungary. The resistance of Polish and Hungarian 
Communists (and in the latter case, of non-communists, too) 
to the Soviet Union was fervently welcomed, but was not aided 
in any positive manner. Although there were many causes of 
western passivity, an important ingredient was the lack of a 
strong belief in the reality, or the desirability, of national com- 
munism. Similar ambiguities had permeated western policy 
towards Yugoslavia in the preceding decade. 
Yet, if these crucial events in 1956, as well as the Soviet- 
Yugoslav break in 1948, demonstrated anything, it was that 
national communism was a reality and indeed a force ultimately 
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capable, in certain circumstances, of transforming the entire 
communist world. Our current assumptions concerning com- 
munism, however, prevented us from appreciating this fact and 
offered us little guidance in these past crises. The slogan of 
“liberation from communism”, for instance, was hardly helpful in 
1956. A careful assessment of the meaning and the potentiali- 
ties of national communism might provide us with a basis for a 
more rational attitude and policy towards the future march of 
events in Eastern Europe and the communist orbit. 

It is well over a century since Marx and Engels, in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, uttered the stirring words: ‘Workers of the 
world, unite!” This appeal, which has never ceased to inspire 
the Communists of the world, may still be found every day under 
the title of Pravda, organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. As used by Marx and Engels, these words expressed 
their profound conviction, as they put it elsewhere in the same 
document, that “the working men have no country”, that “na- 
tional differences and antagonisms between peoples are daily 
more and more vanishing’’, and that “the supremacy of the 
proletariat will cause them to vanish still faster’. Marxism, 
an international doctrine from the first, assumed that the victory 
of the workers and the establishment of socialism would elimi- 
nate national conflicts and safeguard the peace. Similarly, 
communism, as an outgrowth of Marxism, still assumes that 
nationalism and communism are opposites and that in a world 
of communist rule, nationalism and national hostilities, and there- 
fore war, would disappear. Thus the Soviet periodical Kom- 
munist recently wrote: “The very expression national com- 
munism is a logical absurdity. By itself communism is really 
international and it cannot be conceived otherwise.’”4 Even Tito, 
usually regarded as the apostle of national communism, has 
declared: ‘National communism doesn’t exist. Yugoslav Com- 
munists too are internationalists.’’® 

The October revolution in 1917, however, produced strange 
consequences in the development of Marxism as an internation- 
alist doctrine. For almost thirty years there was only one 


3 “Manifesto of the Communist Party”, in Karl Marx, Selected Works 
(New York, no date), vol. 1, p. 225. 

4 Quoted by Bernard Morris, “Soviet Policy Toward National Com- 
munism: The Limits of Diversity”, The American Political Science 
Review, LIII, 1 (March, 1959), p. 128. 

5 Ibid., p. 128. 
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communist state in the world. Nationalism had an increasing 
impact on the Soviet Union under these circumstances. In view 
of the failure of world revolution, Lenin’s attention was more 
and more centred on Russia and Russian problems. Stalin’s 
doctrine of “socialism in one country”, as opposed to Trotsky’s 
“permanent world revolution”, reflected these facts and also gave 
expression to a deeply patriotic note, placing Russia, and not 
world communism, in the centre of things. By the late twenties 
even the Communist International had come to have as its main 
purpose the defence of the Soviet Union, rather than the direction 
of a world revolution.? The communist parties of the world 
were so moulded by the Comintern, and by Stalin personally, 
that their loyalty was pointed towards the Soviet state in Russia 
rather than to the international working class. As Stalin put 
it in 1927, “A revolutionary is one who is ready to protect, to 
defend the U.S.S.R. without reservation .. . for the U.S.S.R. is 
the first proletarian, revolutionary state in the world...’8 A 
Communist not so animated with love and devotion for the 
U.S.S.R. was a “bourgeois nationalist”. Thus by a strange turn 
of events Marxist internationalism was transformed into a kind 
of nationalism: loyalty to the one existing communist state— 
the Soviet Union. 


As long as the Soviet Union alone was communist, national- 
ism within the international communist movement could be 
handled without too much difficulty through two chief devices. 
There was, in the first place, the ideological cement of Marxist- 
Leninist theory and its interpretation by Stalin. The latter, the 
high priest of orthodoxy, laid down the line of strategy and tac- 
tics, in theory and in practice; deviations to right or to left were 
extirpated; Communists everywhere had either to accept the 
party line or suffer the penalty of expulsion. As for the coming 
of proletarian revolution and of socialism, the official theory pro- 
claimed a single path to socialism, or as Lenin put it, “the his- 
torical inevitability of a repetition on an international scale of 
what has taken place here” (i.e. in the U.S.S.R.).9 


6 I. Deutscher, Stalin: A Political Biography (New York and London, 
1949), pp. 327-8. 

7M. Florinsky, World Revolution and the U.S.8S.R. (New York, 1933), 
p. 208. 

8 Bernard Morris, “Soviet Policy Toward National Communisim”, p. 
130. 

9 Lenin, Selected Works (New York, 1935-8), vol. X, p. 57. 
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In the second place, there was the organizational control of 
foreign communist parties through the medium of the Communist 
International. Meetings of the Comintern organs, especially the 
Executive Committee and its Presidium, served as the means of 
control, determining policy and nominating leadership for the 
entire movement. This instrument, under the firm control of 
the Soviet party and of Stalin personally, was always able to 
detect and eliminate heresies, throwing its support to those sec- 
tions and those leaders willing to espouse the party line of the 
moment. Where necessary, a whole party, such as the Polish, 
was dissolved; short of this, the elevation of a new leadership, as 
in the case of Gottwald in the Czechoslovak party in 1929, or 
Tito, in 1934, in Yugoslavia, contained nationalistic tendencies 
and preserved international unity. 


The situation was fundamentally changed after 1945, with 
the emergence of new communist states, at first in Eastern 
Europe, and then in Asia, so that eventually a dozen communist 
states were in existence. At once the phenomenon of “national 
communism” took on different forms and previous methods of 
control proved ineffective. The sharpest manifestation of this 
new trend has been, of course, Yugoslav communism, now stand- 
ing apart from the Soviet bloc and following its own domestic 
and foreign policies. At the beginning of the breach with Russia, 
in 1948, Tito, himself a product of the Comintern and one of its 
active workers in the thirties, gave classic utterance to his 
nationalism in the words, “No matter how much each of us loves 
the land of socialism, the U.S.S.R., he can, in no case, love his 
country less, which also is developing socialism ...”2° The 
Cominform, successor to the Comintern as the vehicle of organi- 
zational control, showed itself inadequate to deal with the Yugo- 
slav dissent. Equally helpless in this case were new methods of 
restraint now available to the Soviet Union; military, diplomatic 
and economic pressure on the other communist states, and direct 
influence on the ruling parties through secret police and party 
channels. In the decade since the rupture Yugoslav communism 
has become increasingly national in two important aspects: 
complete independence from Soviet domination, a position vin- 
dicated by ten years of resistance to Soviet pressures; and the 
development of its own distinctive institutions and procedures, 


10 The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute (London and New York, 1948), p. 19. 
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or as the Yugoslavs would put it, their own “path of socialist 
development”. 

Two schools of thought had thus crystallized within the world 
communist movement—the monistic conception pronounced by 
Stalin and the U.S.S.R., and the pluralistic conception represented 
at that time only by Tito and Yugoslavia. Stalin’s monistic con- 
ception was a projection of the traditional pre-war view and con- 
tinued down to his death in 1953. It is still held by the 
so-called Stalinists or right-wing communists in Russia and 
elsewhere. According to this standpoint, communism was one 
and indivisible, a single, monolithic bloc, tightly bound together 
under Soviet leadership. A single dogmatic ideology—Marxism- 
Leninism, as interpreted by one authorized interpreter, must 
prevail. There is one and only one path to socialism—the Soviet 
path. All countries moving towards socialism must take the 
course already traversed by Soviet socialism. Revolution else- 
where must follow the Soviet pattern. The sole organ of inter- 
national communism—the Cominform—would serve as the vehicle 
of policy transmission, and if necessary, of chastisement of 
dissidence. This monistic view treated all communist states, 
China included, in the same way, as integral parts of an organic 
whole. Needless to say, ideological and organizational bonds of 
solidarity were to be reinforced by others no less potent, if not 
so much discussed—military, economic and political controls in 
the hands of the leading country of the bloc. In actual fact, 
China enjoyed a unique status, more in accord with the pure 
theory of monism, since it was not under direct Soviet military, 
or even economic, hegemony, and was united with the U.S.S.R. 
by ideological harmony and by voluntary association. 

The Yugoslav view of communism was pluralistic, seeing it 
as “a house of many mansions”, each independent of Soviet mas- 
tery, and each having its own design and style. The ideology of 
Marxism was common to all, but there could be variations on the 
common theme, with no one orthodox version enunciated by 
Moscow. Each communist state had the right to develop its own 
brand of socialism, or communism, according to its own needs 
and conditions. There were “many roads to socialism”. There 
was no need for a rigid, centralized international organization 
such as the Cominform. Cooperation among equals was desir- 
able and could be attained through institutions of looser volun- 
tary coordination. Above all, any efforts at military or economic 
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subordination and exploitation of the weaker communist states 
was rejected as an expression of great power politics inappro- 
priate to a communist world. 

The continued existence of Yugoslav communism was a stand- 
ing challenge to the Soviet concept of communist monism, and 
indeed to the very unity and continuance of the bloc. It was a 
negation of the essential uniformity of communism as preached 
by Moscow. It was an example for other communists within the 
bloc. It was a pattern of an alternative resolution of the contra- 
diction of nationalism and communism. It was a model of 
“national communism”. As long as Stalin lived, the response 
of the U.S.S.R. was the conventional one. Only the Soviet Union 
and its loyal satellites were “really” communist. Yugoslav 
divergence was heretical and not to be tolerated. Any repetition 
of the Titoist heresy elsewhere would be similarly treated. 


The succession of Khrushchev opened up a new phase of 
world communism, the final implications of which are still uncer- 
tain. Shortly after his assumption of power two shattering 
events occurred. The first was the visit of the new Soviet 
leader to Belgrade in February, 1955, his rapprochement with 
Tito, and the issuance of a joint communiqué accepting the doc- 
trine of “many roads to socialism’, followed shortly thereafter 
by the dissolution of the Cominform.!2 The second was the denun- 
ciation of Stalin in Khushchev’s speech in February, 1956, which 
apart from its impact on Soviet domestic politics, had tremen- 
dous repercussions on communism abroad and on the unifying 
force of Stalinism.1% These, and subsequent developments, ap- 
peared to amount to an acceptance by Khrushchev of Tito’s 
pluralistic conception of world communism. The Yugoslav na- 
tional path was endorsed, and her right to follow a different 
route than the Soviet Union was vindicated. The possibility was 
thus opened up for other communist states to follow suit and 
enter on many different roads to socialism. Moreover there was 
an implicit recognition of the right of all communist states, on 
the Yugoslav model, to be completely independent of Moscow 


11 A full statement of the Yugoslav view was given in The Programme 
of the League of Yugoslav Communists (Belgrade, 1958), especially 
pp. 46-9, 54-5, 71. 

12 Paul E. Zinner (ed.), National Communism and Popular Revolution 
in Eastern Europe (New York, 1956), pp. 6, 11. 

13 The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism (New York, 
1956), contains the secret speech and other documents from world 
communism. 
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rule. No doubt it was assumed that the communist states would 
voluntarily associate themselves with each other and with the 
U.S.S.R. in what later came to be called “the great common- 
wealth of socialist nations”.14 Implied, too, was the recognition 
by these new communist “dominions” that “equality of status’ 
would not necessarily imply “equality of function” and that there 
would be continued Soviet primacy within the bloc. It was prob- 
ably hoped that this new form of association would win Yugo- 
slavia back to the fold and end the damaging rift within world 
communism. 


This was a daring move by Khrushchev, probably attended by 
considerable opposition within the C.P.S.U. leadership. Certainly 
this was one of the charges later made against Molotov and 
others when they were removed from the inner councils of the 
party in the process of Khrushchev’s emergence as the dominant 
figure of Soviet communism. His manoeuvre was in part to be 
explained as a move in the struggle for power after Stalin’s 
death. Yet it was equally an effort by Khrushchev to eliminate 
one of the most disastrous features of Stalinism and to embark 
on a new course of relations with the other communist states. 
It is dubious that he was willing to endorse the full implications 
of such a policy, that is, the utter independence of each com- 
munist country, and purely national forms of communism, on 
the pattern of Yugoslavia. What he had in mind was presum- 
ably what he was attempting within the U.S.S.R. itself: a care- 
fully regulated liberalization of communist society, eradicating 
the worst evils of Stalinism, but preserving the essential features 
of the original system. Such a process had already been going 
on in Yugoslavia for five years. Within Russia this was even- 
tually to work well; basic changes have been effected but without 
any threat to the system as such. Why not attempt a cautious 
relaxation within the bloc as a whole, granting a degree of 
autonomy to each member, and in return winning continued 
loyalty and the recognition of Soviet pre-eminence? Even under 
Stalin there had been a precedent for such a system of “coordin- 
ated diversity” during the years 1945 to 1948, when the “people’s 
democracies” in Eastern Europe had, with the consent, and in- 
deed the sponsorship, of the Soviet Union, been encouraged to 
follow their “national paths” to socialism, a system which had 








14 The phrase used in the declaration by the Soviet government of 
October 30, 1956, given in Zinner, National Communism, p. 485. 
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been brought to an abrupt close in 1947 with the establishment 
of the Cominform and the identification of the “people’s democ- 
racies” as “dictatorships of the proletariat” following the com- 
mon Soviet path. 

This well-laid scheme was soon to “gang aft agley”. The 
“controlled thaw’ became a flood. The shock of the attack on 
Stalin and Stalinism led many Communists outside the Soviet 
Union to a reappraisal of their basic beliefs and the policies based 
thereon, sometimes culminating in a final break with the Com- 
munist Party, and sometimes to attempts at reformulation of the 
essential meaning of communism. In non-communist countries, 
even such a veteran Comintern leader as the Italian, Togliatti, 
severely criticized the mistakes of the Cominform and spoke 
of a future “polycentric” communism, modelled on Soviet-Yugo- 
slav relations.16 Howard Fast, in The Naked God, explained how 
the secret speech against Stalin had brought him to the end of 
the road of communism. 

In communist countries, radical changes in policy and leader- 
ship were occurring, reaching the extreme in Poland and Hun- 
gary, where Stalinism was partially dismantled and a new course 
entered upon. Things began to get out of hand, however. 
National communism began to be interpreted as complete equality 
with the Soviet Union, culminating in Poland in the resistance in 
October, 1956, of the Polish Communists to Soviet demands. 
Liberal communism proceeded further and further in the the 
direction of complete freedom of art, of speech, and of associa- 
tion, culminating in Hungary in the revolution against Soviet 
domination.17 The compromise settlement in Poland, although 
forced upon the Soviet leadership by Polish resistance, seemed 
to embody to some degree the conception of communist “domin- 
ion status”. Ironically, however, the full statement of the doc- 
trine of a socialist commonwealth, referred to earlier, was made 
between the two interventions of the Soviet army in Hungary. 
The crushing of the Hungarian revolt seemed to mark the end 


15 H. Gordon Skilling, ‘Peoples’ Democracy, the Proletarian Dictator- 
ship and the Czechoslovak Path to Socialism”, The American Slavic 
and East European Review, X, 2 (April, 1951), pp. 100-6; “ ‘People’s 
Democracy’ in Soviet Theory”, Soviet Studies, III, 1 and 2 (July and 
October, 1951), pp. 16-33, 131-49. 

16 The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism, pp. 136-9, 
215-8. 

17 Documents on developments in Poland and Hungary are given by 
Zinner, National Communism. 
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of the experiment in the creation of a commonwealth of com- 
munist nations. Tito, the spokesman of pluralism, bitterly 
criticizing and yet in the end reluctantly justifying the Soviet 
intervention, saw hope only in the eradication of Stalinist ele- 
ments from bloc leadership; he was answered in Pravda by sharp 
criticism of his arguments and of the entire Yugoslav path to 
socialism.18 

Out of this sequence of relaxation, ferment, resistance and 
revolt, there finally matured a new version of Marxist orthodoxy 
and of inter-communist relations which reached its culmination 
in December, 1957, at the Moscow conference of Communist 
Parties. In some respects the statement issued by the confer- 
ence seemed to represent a return to Stalinism, and to its 
monistic conception of communism.19 The emphasis was laid 
on the unity and uniformity of the communist bloc: “the pro- 
cesses of the socialist revolution and the building of socialism 
are governed by a number of basic laws applicable in all countries 
embarking on a socialist path’. Titoism was denounced under 
the term “revisionism”, which involved “exaggeration of the 
role of these peculiarities (of a given nation) and departure, 
under the pretext of national peculiarities, from the universal 
Marxist-Leninist truth regarding socialist revolution and social- 
ist construction”. The holding of the conference itself, in Mos- 
cow, and the acceptance by the other communist parties of the 
line advocated by the Soviet party, suggested the restoration 
of a kind of substitute for the Cominform, a conclusion rein- 
forced by the inauguration of a magazine for the world com- 
munist movement, Problems of Peace and Socialism.”° 

But this was not quite Stalinism of the old kind. There was 
an accent, in the statement adopted, on the possibility of differ- 
ences of policy within the communist bloc. The communiqué 
warned of the danger of “disregard of national peculiarities” and 
urged on the various parties the necessity to “creatively apply 
the general laws governing socialist revolution and socialist con- 
struction in accordance with the specific conditions in their 


18 Tito’s Pula speech on November 11, 1956, and the Pravda article on 
November 23, 1956, are given in Zinner, National Communism, pp. 
516 et seq. 

19 Pravda, November 22, 1957. English text given in Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, IX, 47 (January 1, 1958), pp. 5-6. 

20 In Russian, Problemy mira i sotsializma, beginning with vol. I, 1, Sep- 
tember, 1958. An English language edition is published under the 
title, World Marxist Review. 
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countries”. Here was the familiar counterpoint of unity and 
diversity, of independence and solidarity, a kind of “pluralistic 
monism”. Autonomy of action, yes, but within the intimate 
voluntary solidarity of the bloc; differences of policy, yes, within 
certain strict bounds of common action; reforms in communism, 
yes, but only within the framework of the system itself. The 
limits within which this diversity should operate would be set 
by Moscow; outside those narrow and arbitrarily movable limits, 
strict uniformity of policy and of ideology would be required. 


The show case of the new pattern was Poland: an example 
of the voluntary acceptance of these principles. Under Gomulka 
Polish communism was ready to acknowledge the imperative of 
bloc unity, to slow down and reverse some of the reforms ini- 
tiated before and after October, 1956, in return for the enjoy- 
ment of some degree of autonomy and some freedom of action 
at home.*1_ Hungary indicated an alternative, to be avoided if 
possible, but to be adopted if necessary: the enforced acceptance 
of uniformity and unity. Yugoslavia, which had refused to 
sign the declaration of December, 1957, represented from the 
Russian standpoint, the opposite extreme, to be avoided at all 
costs—a completely independent and unilateral course. In the 
other satellites, where there had been no serious overt resistance 
to Stalinism, the old order could be maintained, with minor 
reforms to bring the situation somewhat more in line with the 
new conception. In one way or another, all communist states, 
with the exception of Yugoslavia, had been brought to accept 
the new dispensation, and bloc unity and uniformity, under 
Soviet leadership, restored. 

This state of affairs has continued more or less unchanged 
since 1957. Polish communism has moved closer and closer to 
the bloc as a whole, both in its internal and foreign policies. 
Yugoslavia has moved further away, especially since the publi- 
cation of the new party programme in 1958, with its bold and de- 
liberate effort to bring Marxism up to date and to clarify and 
justify the distinctiveness of Yugoslav communism. The denun- 
ciation of Yugoslavia by the bloc has become sharper and 
sharper, especially by the Chinese, once regarded as somewhat 
sympathetic to liberal or national communism. The Chinese 


21 See Gomulka’s article in Pravda, November 5, 1957, the English text 
of which is given in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, IX, 44 
(December 11, 1957), p. 9. 
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communist organ, Jenmin Jihpao, has bitterly assailed the Yugo- 
slay programme as “revisionism” and “neo-Bernsteinism” be- 
cause it “openly foresakes the fundamental principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism”, and has accused the Yugoslav communists of 
“splitting the international Communist movement and undermin- 
ing the solidarity of the Socialist countries”.22 The entire com- 
munist bloc has regained a new unity and discipline, closely 
resembling the Stalinist solidarity of old. National communism 
seems for the time being to have boiled down to a strictly limited 
degree of diversity of action in home policies, especially pro- 
nounced in Poland. Paradoxically China, the most ardent spokes- 
man of bloc unity and ideological conformity, has itself embarked 
on a most distinctive form of action, in the establishment of the 
communes, and on a highly independent course of foreign policy. 
Only Titoism remains as a peculiar form of national communism, 
rejecting diplomatic and military association with the bloc, and 
insisting on ideological originality and organizational separate- 
ness. Yet in its internal reforms, Yugoslav communism has 
made less striking modifications of communism than have been 
made in Poland, and even now permits less freedom of thought 
and discussion than more orthodox Poland. Such is the confused 
and contradictory picture of national communism today. 

What of the future? Within the body of world communism 
there are two tendencies operating, the centrifugal force of 
national communism, and the centrapetal trend of bloc solidarity, 
reinforced by the power of the Soviet Union. It is impossible 
to predict at this point which of the two will prevail. The bloc 
may become more, or less, united. Perhaps uniformity will 
triumph, as in Hungary; perhaps separatism will win, as in 
Yugoslavia. Perhaps as in Poland, Khrushchev will be able to 
work out a satisfactory reconciliation of the diverse forces, 
granting enough autonomy and diversity to satisfy nationalistic 
aspirations, and retaining enough uniformity and unity to satisfy 
the needs of bloc solidarity and Soviet primacy. Perhaps a new 
spirit of greater toleration in Moscow will induce the return of 
Yugoslavia to an association of all communist states on the basis 
of equality. Perhaps in the bloc as a whole, a stricter centralism 
will eliminate even lip service to the doctrine of “many paths to 
socialism”. Perhaps this, or its opposite, greater relaxation, will 
give rise to more extreme national communism, leading to con- 








22 Text in The New York Times, May 11, 1958. 
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flicts and revolts within the communist orbit, and perhaps to 
global war. Judging by past experience, least likely of all is the 
elimination of communism as such; much more probable is some 
variation, as yet unforeseen and unforeseeable, of the theme of 
communism, national or international. 


Again, judging from the past, there is very little the West 
can do to determine the future of communism. Many things are 
out of the control of the communist leaders, too. The elemental 
shifts and explosions within the communist world in the past 
decade were not caused by western policy, or even foreseen by 
western scholarship or intelligence. There is little that we could 
have done to promote or even to influence the events in Yugo- 
slavia, Poland and Hungary. It is equally unlikely that we can 
anticipate, or promote, changes, at present undiscernible, in 
Czechoslovakia or Bulgaria. The “little’ we can do is perhaps 
to avoid two extremes in our thinking and our acting concerning 
Eastern Europe and the communist bloc. 


The one extreme is to assume that communism is inevitably 
one and indivisible, to be treated accordingly as a single enemy 
bloc, and to be attacked in a uniform fashion by our economic 
policy, our diplomacy and our propaganda. Such an attitude, 
manifested, for instance, in begrudging aid to Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, or in trade embargoes on all communist countries, or shrill 
propaganda against the evil of communism, can only drive the 
members of the bloc closer and closer and push all of them into 
more and more severe policies. If there are continuing differ- 
ences of opinion within the bloc leadership, especially in Russia 
or China, this attitude on the part of the West can only encour- 
age the victory of the groups or persons advocating the strict 
unity and extremism of the bloc. The doctrine recently enun- 
ciated by Christian Herter concerning Moscow’s responsibility for 
the actions of the entire bloc points in this same unfruitful 
direction.?% 

The other extreme to be avoided is to seek openly to divide 
and separate the communist states from each other, to pit one or 
other against Moscow, and to break up the bloc as a whole. 
Crude policies seeking to exploit national communism to our 
23 Herter is reported as saying that “the demand for recognition as the 

leader of the Communist world places upon the Russians a degree of 


responsibility for the actions of other members of the bloc that is 
very real” (The New York Times, October 7, 1959). 
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own advantage, such as open calls for resistance to Soviet com- 
munism, or to communism itself, are likely to boomerang, forcing 
the satellites to be more careful in their assertion of independ- 
ence, and driving Russia or China to reprisals to defend the 
unity of the bloc, thus bringing the world to the brink of war 
arising out of local rebellions. 

At the moment western policy flounders between these two 
extremes, our propaganda making much of national communism, 
the differences within the bloc, and the possibility of its disinte- 
gration, and our economic and other policies treating the bloc as 
an organic whole to be treated as an object of unified economic 
and political warfare. We thus achieve the worst of both worlds. 
Our guiding assumption should be that the most likely trend of 
events will be an evolution within communism, rather than its 
total replacement by another system. With this in mind, our 
attitude towards communism should be more subtle and restrain- 
ed, avoiding loud propaganda and threats of intervention, and 
encouraging the peaceful evolution of national communism 
within the communist bloc. All our actions should be measured 
against the tests that they do not discourage the emergence of 
trends towards national communism or of leaders favourable 
to this view, that they do not stimulate the rise of radical 
spokesmen of bloc unity and uniformity, and that they do not 
encourage extremes of national communism leading to revolt 
and civil war, and Russian military action to defend bloc unity. 
Such policies of moderation can be found in the expansion of 
foreign trade with communist countries, the offering of aid to 
some or all of them, and the widest possible cultural exchange 
with the communist world. All this must be done in a mood of 
modesty as to our own ability to affect the outcome decisively, 
and in a spirit of humility as to the inscrutability of the ultimate 
outcome of the forces operating within the communist world. 
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Khrushchev and Clio 


R. H. McNEAL* 


the author of the most successful book written in the 

twentieth century. Although the achievement was not 
stated quite this way, such was the implication of the many 
articles in the Soviet press in 1948 on the oecasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the publication of the History of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks), Short Course, originally attri- 
buted to an anonymous committee and later, in 1946, to Stalin 
himself. It was sufficiently well known at the time of this 
anniversary that this work was the primer for Communists 
throughout the world, but it was still a bit awe-inspiring, from 
an author’s point of view, to recall that thirty-four million 
copies of the work had been printed in various languages, 
including English, in the Soviet Union, not to mention 2,166,000 
copies published in other countries. If Stalin had decided to 
collect royalties, presumably a superfluous step, even Margaret 
Mitchell or Churchill would have had cause for envy. 


On the other hand, the Short Course proved to be one of the 
most mortal of best-sellers. Its alleged author had been dead 
less than six months when the decline of the book was signalized 
by the publication of a major article that carried the authority 
of the highest Communist doctrinal institution, the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism. Appearing in Pravda on July 26, 1953, and 
entitled “Fifty Years of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (1903-1953)”, it was evidently intended to inform the 
party membership and other interested citizens of the incipient 
de-Stalinization of party history and the unsuitability of the 
Short Course, which was not cited once in the article. To sup- 
plant Stalin the role of Lenin was enhanced and the principle 
of collective leadership advanced. But this was only a prelimi- 


Ne the least of Stalin’s great boasts was the claim to be 
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nary that proved to be as ephemeral as the Malenkov régime 
which promulgated it, and it remained for Khrushchev to provide 
the political stability necessary for a thorough reappraisal of 
the party’s image of its past. In his public report at the 
Twentieth Party Congress the new leader called for a new party 
history and in the not-so-secret speech he noted that the Short 
Course suffered badly from the cult of personality, although 
he stated the personality in question was not its true author, 
after all. At the same time, Khrushchev and Mikoyan both 
called for a new primer to replace the Short Course. 

This inaugurated a period of somewhat over three years, 
during which communist lecturers on Soviet history were in 
the uncomfortable position of having to carry on without a 
suitable text, though the Short Course of necessity continued 
to serve as the main reference. Meanwhile a committee of 
eleven scholars was appointed by the Central Committee of 
the Party to prepare the new text. Headed by B. N. Ponomarev, 
it almost certainly contained some men who had been among 
the anonymous authors of the Short Course, such as I. I. Mints, 
one of Stalin’s principal work-horses in the field of twentieth 
century Russian history. Undoubtedly the physical task of 
preparing the new book would account for some passage of 
time between inception and publication, but it appears that the 
political delicacy which was inevitably involved in such a work 
inhibited the pace still more. In July, 1957, an official of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism, the chief organizer of political 
scholarship in the U.S.S.R., told the present writer that a draft 
already existed and was being discussed. Since this was only 
a few weeks after the defeat of the “anti-party group”, there 
should have been no want of discussable subjects. By October, 
1959, it was possible to bring out an excerpt on the Revolution 
of 1917 in various Soviet journals, some succour to the teachers 
of party history, and in July the whole book appeared. 

The circumstances of its publication raise several questions. 
First, its appearance was heralded by articles in almost all 
Soviet newspapers and periodicals, properly calling attention to 
the passage of over twenty unchronicled years in party history 
since the Short Course appeared, the importance of the study of 
party history to all good citizens or party members, and so on. 
The book received favourable attention (in the case of one 
journal, The Young Communist, adverse opinion was especially 
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out of the question, for the reviewer was M. S. Volin, one of the 
authors). But there was nothing resembling a “drive” in the best 
Soviet tradition to get the populace to read the text. There were 
no repeated follow-up articles, no pictures of earnest workers 
spontaneously discussing the new classic, and no references at 
all to the new work in the many speeches of Khrushchev since 
the beginning of July. None of the articles calling attention 
to the new work were given the leading position in their period- 
icals, and the two most authoritative journals representing the 
party’s doctrinal experts, The Communist and Party Life, even 
offered criticism of specific shortcomings. Khrushchev’s primer 
of party history was not only treated with far less fanfare than 
Stalin’s (probably a foregone conclusion), but also received no 
more advertising than quite a few important books, and less 
than items such as the minutes of the Twenty-first Party 


Congress. 

A comparison of the initial scope of publication of the Short 
Course and the new history also suggests its uncertain status. 
The Short Course was first published in an edition of seven 
million, or more than enough for one copy per party member 
(there were 1,920,000 members and candidate members of the 
party in 1938). The new textbook has been published in a 
manner which seems to imply that the publishers have been 
unsure of its official status. The earliest edition, which appears 
to have gone to press in May, 1959, numbered only 250,000, ab- 
surdly low for a basic primer (the party now numbers over eight 
million members and candidates). Later editions during the 
summer totalled two and one-half million, and there may well 
have been subsequent editions. This procedure may simply be 
the result of some technical desiderata, but it is out of keeping 
with usual practices and would appear to indicate an improve- 
ment in the official regard for the work, following a rather 
dismal initial evaluation. 

In short, it appears that Khrushchev has been disappointed 
in the value of Clio as a political associate. The reasons for 
this are undoubtedly various. The critiques in the two most 
authoritative communist journals mention occasional stylistic 
shortcomings, especially verbosity, repetition and unclarity, and 
it is true that fairly large portions of the work might be taken 
for any arid, horatory editorial in Pravda. ‘Factual impre- 
cision’ is also mentioned by the critics of the new work, although 
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the allusion is obviously to such matters as the misdating of 
the Lodz uprising of 1905 by one month rather than the gross 
distortion of Trotsky’s career and similar matters. On a more 
general level, the writers in Party Life believe that the “collec- 
tive” of historians failed to utilize a reference by Khrushchev 
at the Twenty-first Party Congress (February, 1959) to certain 
doctrinal materials. This, it may be added, was a cruel remark, 
considering that the authors relied as heavily as possible on the 
new leader’s interminable speech to the Congress, composing 
the final chapter of scissors, paste and Khrushchev. 


But none of these shortcomings suffice to explain the polite 
restraint of the reception for what was to have been very 
nearly the most important book in the contemporary Soviet 
Union. The more basic trouble, put briefly, appears to be this: 
Khrushchev has gone pretty far in emptying the history of the 
party of “cult of personality” but has not made it sufficiently 
clear what he wants to see in its place. The professional his- 
torians who have written the new text were evidently given 
rather little political guidance from above and did not have 
the pontificial authority to strike out with their own interpreta- 
tions of the more vexatious questions. To be sure, they knew 
that Lenin and Leninism were dependable mainstays, which is 
a considerable help concerning Lenin’s lifetime, when he was 
indeed the soul of the party. Here it is almost sufficient for 
the historians to paraphrase the old Short Course, removing 
such phrases as “together with his chief associate, Stalin” from 
references to the founding leader. But Lenin died in 1924, and 
even the most intent use of his statements in posthumous 
settings cannot fill the void left by the depreciated role of the 
Personality. The authors have also attempted to de-Stalinize 
the account of the years 1929-1953 by references to the “deci- 
sion of the Central Committee” on various issues concerning the 
Five-Year Plans, the purges, etc. This implies that the Central 
Committee was able to lead a life of its own in the great age 
of Stalin, an attractive notion, but one that does not jibe well 
with Khrushchev’s view, which is embodied in the new history, 
that Stalin interfered with ‘the norms of intra-party life” and 
“decided many important questions personally”. But this is not 
enough. Stalin expurgated or distorted the role of the old Bol- 
shevik leaders in the history of the party to the greater glory of 
himself and Lenin. Khrushchev has subtracted most of the 
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attention to Stalin and most of his lieutenants, and the remainder 
is a void that has not been successfully filled. In the new history 
such major developments as the civil war and collectivization 
appear with extraordinarily little reference to personal factors, 
and the resulting use of vapid stuffing justifies the criticism in 
The Communist that “some paragraphs are unnecessarily prolix, 
verbose.” 

Although the basic failure of the History of the CPSU derives 
from the ambiguities and gaps in what Khrushchev has stated 
publicly about the Bolshevik past, that which he has decided 
is also refiected in the book. With reference to Stalin, the 
attitude reflected in the new text is about the same as Khrush- 
chev’s public criticism of Stalin after his secret and harsher 
speech of February 24-25, 1956, the existence of which is not 
even hinted at, despite its genuinely vital place in the history 
of the party. Stalin had his “positive and negative” character- 
istics, as Lenin recognized, the prevailing interpretation runs. 
The cult of personality that he perpetrated did much harm 
although it could not deflect the essential course of the party, 
nor detract from the great contributions of Stalin. The authors, 
and the commentators on the new work, are at pains to explain 
the danger of over-emphasizing Stalin’s misdeeds. He is repre- 
sented as an early adherent to Lenin’s cause whose moderate 
waverings in early 1917 were not serious and quickly remedied. 
His subsequent role in the Revolution, his participation in the 
Civil War, his work in the formation of the U.S.S.R., his fight 
against the Opposition (especially), his leadership in the Five- 
Year Plans (de-emphasized), and his wartime leadership are 
all accorded favourable attention. His negative characteristics 
admittedly damaged intra-party democratic procedure, pushed 
the purges beyond the bounds of justice, contributed to the 
initial defeat of the Red Army in 1941, persecuted several 
minority nationalities and produced distortions in the post-war 
“ideological campaign” against “cosmopolitanism”. And it is 
necessary to place his name beside the names of other Leninists, 
not by itself, in mentioning various achievements. The remain- 
ing ambivalence in the appreciation of Stalin is clear in the 
abrupt and terse account of his death, omitting any comment 
on the reaction of the party or the populace, most of whom are 
old enough to remember their feelings (mixed relief and appre- 
hension?) without being told. 
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Although the authors of the new text generally avoid origi- 
nality in their deflation of Stalin’s heroic myth, they have 
established one rather subtle interpretation that serves to 
diminish the role of the Personality in the history of the party. 
The Short Course dated the true establishment of the Bolshevik 
Party from the Prague Conference of 1912, at which time Stalin 
entered the new Central Committee. This permitted him to ap- 
pear as a member of the inner circle of Bolshevism, on the right 
hand of Lenin, at the very birth of the party. The History of 
the CPSU (like the revisionist article ot July, 1953) deflates 
this claim by dating the foundation of the party from the split 
between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks at the Second Party Con- 
gress in 1903. Moreover, the new text notes that in 1912 Stalin 
was co-opted rather than elected to the Central Committee. 
The shift in the dating of the founding of the party is noted 
by several Soviet reviewers as a matter of some consequence, 
although they do not make bold to observe that the chief result 
is to demonstrate that Stalin was not present at the inception 
of Bolshevism and did not join Lenin’s inner circle until nine 
years after that time. Such a blunt historical observation has 
not yet been sanctioned by Khrushchev, and the greater part 
of the editorial board of the leading historical journal was fired 
in 1957 for exceeding the leader in describing Stalin’s com- 
promising position in March, 1917. So it is quite in order to 
observe a degree of discreet obscurity on the significance of the 
change in dating the origin of Bolshevism. 


As for Stalin’s opponents, rather little has been changed. 
The old oppositionists are depicted as going over to the counter- 
revolution in their struggle against Leninism, and the vital 
necessity of defeating them is presented as the chief excuse for 
the retention of Stalin in the face of Lenin’s warnings. And a 
list of the main fighters against the Opposition is the occasion 
of the second reference to one N. S. Khrushchev in the history 
of Bolshevism. If the guilt of the Opposition is moderated at 
all it is in omitting to insist that their counter-revolutionary 
plots actually included collaboration with imperialists and Fas- 
cists, but neither is there reference to any injustice in their 
execution during the purges. Here the only complaint is that 
the necessarily stringent measures against ‘‘Trotskyites, Zino- 
vievites, rightists, nationalists” were mistakenly exaggerated, 
under the evil influence of Beria, who ‘“‘slandered and extermi- 
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nated many honourable people who were devoted to the party and 
the nation.”” The names of Chubar, Kosior, Postyshev, Petrovskii 
and Rudzutak are resurrected in lists of defenders of Bolshevism 
at various dates before the purges, but the reader must decide 
for himself whether they died in the fullness of years or at the 
hands of Beria. In general, the shocking bluntness of the 
“secret” speech is lacking in describing the purges, and there 
remains a great gulf between the elect, who heard the speech 
in 1956 (read to select gatherings from numbered copies that 
were returned to the Central Committee), and the masses who 
have heard only the publicly released criticism of the “cult of 
personality”. 


Stalin’s one communist opponent who successfully withstood 
the ire of the leader, Tito, is not mentioned by name, but his 
party and his policies are subjected to sharp reproach. In 1956 
Khrushchev evidently believed that only a friendly, big-brotherly 
manner was needed to bring the Yugoslav Communists back into 
the fold, and the secret speech was caustic indeed in criticizing 
Stalin’s mismanagement of the affair. Now that Khrushchev 
has failed to solve matters by personal diplomacy, the version 
of the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute is not so different from Stalin’s. 
It was the Yugoslav Communist Party that “step by step aban- 
doned the principles of proletarian internationalism and slid 
into the position of nationalism.” Therefore, the Cominform 
resolution of June, 1948, concerning Yugoslavia, was correct ‘“‘in 
its basic premises”. Since the main point of that document was 
a scathing attack on Tito’s treason and a virtual call for insur- 
rection by “true’’ Communists within Yugoslavia, the new Soviet 
history cannot be very warmly received in Belgrade. All that is 
renounced in the new text are rather vague “serious errors” 
that involved the breaking of ‘‘normal” relations and some false 
accusations inspired by Beria (perhaps the charge that Velebit 
was a British agent). 

Khrushchev’s own rivals and victims are treated variously. 
Beria, of course, appears only as an evil spirit. Malenkov and 
Bulganin do not exist until they appear as members of the anti- 
party bloc of 1957, even though it is acknowledged that Bulganin 
was not originally a member of the bloc and that he received 
a second chance after its defeat. As for Poskrebyshev, “Stalin’s 
shield-bearer” and one of the chief targets of the “secret” 
speech, he never existed at all. If Khrushchevian historiography 
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sometimes equals Stalinism in the manufacture of “‘un-persons’’, 
it is more magnanimous in dealing with certain rivals. Molotov 
and Kaganovich, while charter members of the anti-party bloc, 
are mentioned favourably in connection with the civil war and 
the struggle with the opposition, and the authors even go a 
little out of their way to mention that Molotov was elected 
Chairman of the Soviet of Peoples’ Commissars in 1930. The 
last loser to Khrushchev, Marshal Zhukov, is also mentioned 
among other war heroes. Whether this generosity is born of 
simple respect for truth, which was not enough to save the 
reputation of others, or whether is implies the possibility of 
some future reconciliation is hard to say. 

The image of Khrushchev is properly glorious without the 
sin of pride. He first appears in a list of Civil War heroes, 
which omits all other living Bolsheviks, save Shvernik and Voro- 
shilov. He next appears in a list of defenders of orthodoxy 
against the Opposition, but is heard of again only in the Second 
World War, when his glory is collective. In the post-Stalin 
period he blossoms forth as an individual leader, but it cannot 
be said that the new text is a definite step toward his sanctifi- 
cation. Often his name is listed with lists of the present 
leaders, and the frequent quotations of his statements since 
1953 appear to be mainly intended to relieve the authors of the 
risk of framing their own statements any more than necessary. 
Nonetheless, the identification of the leader and the party is 
complete and obvious without descent to maudlin flattery. As 
far as that goes, the old Short Course did not lavish on Stalin 
the then-customary extravagant compliments. 

Although the present commentary has emphasized the com- 
paratively cool reception of the History of the CPSU, it would 
be misleading to omit recognition of one point that sets it 
apart from the Short Course and has received real praise by 
the Soviet reviewers. This is the emphasis of the international 
importance of the Russian Communist Party, not only after 
the Second World War but from its inception in 1903. Ata 
time when Russian leadership within communism is faced with 
a growing problem of regulating relations with the Chinese 
colossus and at a time when denials of any plan to “export” 
communism are being stepped up, it is notable that the party 
organs are taking particular care to reaffirm Soviet seniority 
in the communist world and to recall the tradition of the Com- 
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intern. Almost every chapter in the new history has a sub- 
section dealing with the international position of the party, 
and in these one finds a consistent and advanced development 
of the assumption that Russia and its Communist Party repre- 
sent the forefront of proletarian revolution from the early years 
of this century, that the interests of world revolution and 
Russian communism have been identical. Much as this inter- 
pretation was embodied in Stalin’s own writings and in the 
works of his publicists and scholars, it was not stressed in the 
Short Course, and one would think that in time the old Leader 
would have found it necessary to correct this imbalance. He 
undoubtedly would have applauded the efforts of the new history 
to show that as early as the revolution of 1905 Russia and the 
Party were the most revolutionary in Europe, that this pre- 
eminence was firmly proven in 1917, that the workers’ move- 
ments of the outside world recognized Russian leadership in 
the interwar period and the Second World War, and that the 
Soviet Union was a powerful aid to the post-war Peoples’ 
Democracies and the national independence movements in the 
colonial world. In one way, however, the new text appears to 
have departed from Stalin’s attitude on the history of Russian 
Communism as an international force. This is the renewed 
prestige accorded the Comintern, an organization that Stalin 
seems to have held in little confidence, despite his interest in 
the spread of Communism beyond the U.S.S.R. The Short Course 
tersely notes the founding of the Comintern in 1919, but fails 
to call attention to any of the six world congresses of the body 
after that time, although all of these fell within the chrono- 
logical scope of the book. In contrast, the History of the CPSU 
devotes due consideration to each Comintern Congress, and in 
close association with Russian Communism, not in the sections 
on the international situation in the formal sense. Nor does the 
dissolution of the Comintern in 1943 pass without a eulogy to 
its “great historic role”. 

In each reference to the Comintern the text makes it clear 
that the body of Russian communists and the world-wide move- 
ment were in close agreement, with the Comintern looking to 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks for guidance. Such a revival of the 
prestige of the Comintern may be variously interpreted, but it 
seems plausible to surmise that the tradition of the Comintern 
is appealing to the present régime because of its implications 
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of communist unity under Soviet leadership. In the new text 
the meeting and the declaration of the foreign Communist 
Parties in Moscow on the fortieth anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution are described very much like the Comintern Con- 
gresses, with particular note of international communism’s 
support of the decisions of the Twentieth Congress of the 
CPSU. In short, the unifying role of the Comintern and its 
undoubted respect for Russian leadership are some of the attri- 
butes of Bolshevik history that Khrushchev would like to revive. 
A related way of looking at the revival of spirit of the Comin- 
tern is to observe that it emphasizes the responsibilities of 
tussian communism to foreign communists and to world revolu- 
tion, whatever Khrushchev may say about peaceful co-existence 
and the non-exportability of revolution. 

Notwithstanding the moderate praise awarded the History 
of the CPSU, and the more enthusiastic reception of some 
aspects of the work, a balanced appraisal must still conclude 
that the text has been a disappointment to the Khrushchev 
régime. The suggestion, presented in The Communist and 
reflected elsewhere in the Soviet press, that “the authors con- 
tinue the work by the further perfection of the text”, would 
not have been made concerning the kind of genuinely authori- 
tative guide that is really needed for the continuing task of 
indoctrination in the U.S.S.R.. If Khrushchev decides that such 
a definitive history is necessary, he may well find that in the 
presentation of history, as in some other matters, he must 
recapitulate the practices of Stalin. He may be obliged to see 
that the authoritative text appears as the work of the Central 
Committee or as his own (cf. the Short Course), for only the 
pontifex maximus is empowered to deal authoritatively with 
questions vital to the creed. 





Europe, 
The European Economic Community 
and The Outer Seven 


KURT BIRRENBACH* 


Treaty establishing the European Free Trade Association 
of seven nations has caused widespread fear on both 
sides of the Atlantic that this road might lead to further 
division of Europe. Whether or not this fear is justified can 
only be determined if the problem is examined against the 
background of Europe’s post-war history. Apart from the 
attempt to create an effective defence system against Soviet 
expansion, the movement towards European unity has been the 
most characteristic feature of this period. It was widely appre- 
ciated that a Europe split into numerous separate states could 
not survive the onslaught of the economic and political forces 
of communism, and that close co-operation and even integration 
had become imperative. However, the development of the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation, the Council 
of Europe, and the Coal and Steel Community tended to show 
that a political unity could not be achieved on this basis. The 
attempt to force the pace by a European Constitution, which 
had been worked out by an ad hoc assembly in Strasbourg, 
ended in failure, as did the European Defence Community when 
in August, 1954, it met with the unsurmountable opposition 
of the French parliament. By the mid ’fifties the unification 
movement seemed to have come to an end. 
The “Relance Européenne” led to another attempt at reaching 
the aim of political unity, namely to the Common Market and 
Euratom. These projects unmistakably have a political objective. 


TT" initialling in Stockholm on November 20, 1959, of the 
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What could not be achieved by way of the European Defence 
Community and the European Constitution, is now being 
attempted through an integration of the entire economies of the 
six European nations. 

It is impossible to understand the Common Market Treaty 
and its inherent dynamics unless one starts from this political 
character of the European Economic Community. The govern- 
ments of the six European states clearly realized that the mere 
elimination of tariffs and quotas would not bring them appreci- 
ably closer to the ultimate aim of their political unification. The 
basic concept of the Common Market Treaty is thus not only that 
of a customs union, but of a genuine economic union. This in- 
volves a far-reaching unification of the entire economic life of the 
Six, a common external customs tariff, the removal of all customs 
and quota restrictions between member states, the free move- 
ment of services and capital, a common transport policy for rail- 
ways, roads and inland waterways, common rules of competition 
in all member countries, a common policy in the fields of econ- 
omics, finance, agriculture, trade and commerce, and finally a 
far-reaching social harmonization. Over and above this, the 
member states agreed to associate with the Community the over- 
seas territories, particularly in Africa, which have special rela- 
tions to the Six. 


Under the provision of the Treaty, the Common Market was 
to be realized in stages within twelve or fifteen years. By re- 
moving the first installment of tariffs and quotas on January 1, 
1959, the Community has shown that the countries united in it, 
including France, are prepared to carry out the Treaty. The 
significance of this ambitious project simply cannot be over- 
looked. European Economic Community (EEC) includes some 
165 million people, and this becomes the biggest grouping of 
foreign trade partners in the entire world. In 1958, it accounted 
for some 17.5 per cent. of the entire foreign trade of the world, 
as compared to 16.9 per cent. by the U.S.A. and 10.9 per cent. by 
the United Kingdom. With an import of raw materials of $4.7 
billion, it was the biggest importer of raw materials in the 
world (U.S.A. $2.4 billion). 

What are the economic and political consequences of the 
EEC? 

It seems obvious that the exact and progressive implementa- 
tion of the provisions of these treaties is unthinkable without 
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the formation of a European federation. How can a common 
policy on trade, agriculture, economics and finances be carried 
out unless there is an executive political organ, controlled by a 
genuine European Parliament? This suggests one of the two 
basic problems of the entire movement towards a European 
unity. 

Has the desire for European solidarity among the people of 
the six European states been developed so far as to make pos- 
sible the formation of a European federation? Are the six 
European nations prepared to transfer their sovereignties, com- 
pletely or in part, to federal organs? These questions cannot be 
answered with absolute certainty today. Developments since 
the failure of the EDC have given rise to some doubts whether 
the supranational road will be followed so quickly by the Six. 
On the other hand, the dynamics of the basic idea which led to 
the Treaty make it imperative to pass the several stages quickly. 

The second problem is the relation of the Community to the 
other European states. This touches upon the question of the 
Free Trade Area. The performance of the Common Market in 
its first year, and the decisions already taken for 1960, confirm 
the impression that its foreign trade policy cannot be but liberal. 
This is only natural. None of the industrial countries in Europe 
can afford to disregard trade with the countries outside of 
Europe, particularly the United States and Canada. The obliga- 
tions under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
International Monetary Fund are considered by the member 
states of the Common Market as the fundamental basis for their 
foreign trade policies. Discriminatory measures justified tem- 
porarily by special provisions of the GATT and the Fund due 
to problems of balance of payment difficulties are to be eliminated 
within a short time. Once a customs union has been completed, 
the criticism of GATT will lose its justification. Furthermore, 
the feeling of discrimination on the part of the ‘“Non-Six” in 
Europe requires an accelerated rather than a delayed process of 
integration provided in the treaties. 

In view of this urgency the Belgian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Pierre Vigny, recently drafted the following: (1) in- 
tegration in all fields is to be accomplished by December 31, 1965, 
and not, as foreseen in the Treaty of Rome, at the end of 1970 
or 1973; (2) monetary and economic policy are to be har- 
monized; (3) a parliament is to be elected in general, free, 
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direct elections by the people; (4) a co-ordinating committee 
for the three Communities—Common Market, Euratom, and Coal 
and Steel—is to be created; (5) the final seat of the Common 
Market is to be decided upon; (6) the foreign policy of the Six 
and aid for underdeveloped countries are to be co-ordinated. The 
decision of the Community’s Council of Ministers is still pending. 


There can hardly be any doubt that the Benelux countries are 
prepared to pursue this path at the speed which seems necessary. 
The same is true of Italy. The attitudes of France and the 
Federal Republic of Germany are thus critical. Since the advent 
of the Fifth Republic, France has shown a distaste for a com- 
plete integration of Europe, which is in contrast to her earlier 
attitude, during the initial states of European integration. That 
is understandable. In France the idea of the nation has retained 
its full glory. France as a nation is incomparably older than 
Germany or Italy. In addition, France is the head of a Com- 
munauté, with a large group of non-Europeans in its overseas 
territories. France still considers herself a major power. It is 
with this in mind that Prime Minister Debré—no doubt with the 
consent of President de Gaulle, who has pledged himself clearly 
to the three treaties—coined the conception of “l’Europe des 
Patries”, i.e. an inter-connected group of European states based 
on the recognition of their sovereignties. 


On the other hand Germany has passed through the deepest 
fall of her history. Nazism and complete defeat have to a large 
extent debased, though not completely eliminated, the national 
idea. The European concept is extremely popular in all parts 
of the population of the Federal Republic, particularly among 
young people. As a matter of fact, the Federal Republic has 
no alternative to Europe, neither genuine nor imaginary. For 
these reasons, the Federal Republic is prepared to hand over her 
sovereignty in part or even completely to a European Federation, 
established under clearly defined conditions. But there is one 
problem: the division of Germany. While in France, in many 
cases, the national concept is given preference to a European 
solution, there is a fear in the Federal Republic that one day 
Germany might find herself confronted—perhaps by the Soviet 
Union—with the alternative “re-unification or European integra- 
tion’. The German people wish to avoid this dilemma, of course, 
as they want both the European solution and re-unification. If 
and inasmuch as a European Federation accepts this German 
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concern as its own, as the Allies did at the London Conference of 
1954, the option of the Federal Republic of Germany in favour 
of a federative solution of the European problem cannot be in 
doubt. The speed and the extent of European unification thus 
depend to a decisive degree upon France. 

Another problem, increasingly urgent in the light of this 
development, is the relation of the Europe of the Six to the other 
partners of OEEC, especially to Great Britain. Obviously the 
British Government at first doubted the seriousness of the six 
European partners in their endeavour to form a Common Market. 
Later, when negotiations for an all-European free trade zone 
failed in the autumn of 1958, essentially because no common 
denominator for the French and British conceptions could be 
found, Western Europe was about to break apart into two blocs. 
Since then, all attempts to bridge this gap have failed. It is 
true that most of the advantages of the first stage of the customs 
arrangements within EEC were extended also to the other 
countries of the OEEC. But that has not solved the problem. 
Its core lies deeper and is less of an economic than of a political 
nature. All the other partners of OEEC have political as well 
as economic motives to find a multilateral way of association 
with the Europe of the Six. In principle, the Common Market 
Treaty provides that any state that subjects itself to the con- 
ditions of the treaty may enter this Community. But in view of 
the special structure of the Treaty and of its political implica- 
tions, many states find it difficult to take the step. This is par- 
ticularly true of Switzerland, Austria and Sweden from the 
point of view of their neutrality, and of Great Britain, whose 
ties with the Commonwealth make her direct accession to the 
Treaty awkward. A number of other countries, ie., Turkey 
and Greece, have rejected the suggestion of being individually 
associated with the Treaty, since their economic situation pre- 
cludes their full acceptance of its conditions. Countries like 
Austria and Denmark wavered between a free trade solution 
and joining the EEC. In view of the fact that so large a per- 
centage of their imports originates within the EEC, it would 
have seemed natural for these countries to become partners of 
the Six. However, since political reasons blocked this course, 
they chose, for the time being, the next best solution, i.e. the free 
trade association, hoping that in the end this would lead to even 
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closer commercial connections with the Six within a comprehen- 
sive framework of European treaties. 

Under the Stockholm Agreement worked out under the leader- 
ship of Great Britain and Sweden, each partner retains the right 
of fixing its own external customs tariff. Though of a generally 
looser nature and lacking the federative character of the EEC, it 
has given the Seven a greater bargaining power for negotiations 
with the Six. 

There can be no doubt that the EEC member states, par- 
ticularly Germany and the Benelux countries, are highly inter- 
ested in multilateral associations between the Seven and the Six. 
Germany, for instance, exported in 1957 30.2 per cent. to the 
Outer Seven and only 29 per cent. to her EEC partners, and 
imported 19.3 per cent. from the Outer Seven against 24 per cent. 
from the EEC. The Netherlands, during the same period, ex- 
ported 24.2 per cent. to and imported 15 per cent. from the 
Outer Seven. On the other hand, France (including the Saar- 
land) exported to the Outer Seven only 14.8 per cent. and im- 
ported from them 9.97 per cent. These figures speak for them- 
selves. 

For Great Britain the creation of a genuine multilateral free 
trading area in Europe is a political and economic concern of the 
first order. There may be also an underlying anxiety as to the 
emergence of a big continental power. People in Great Britain, 
too, naturally realize today that the days of the traditional policy 
of balancing the powers of continental Europe are over, and 
that the political necessities resulting from the conflict between 
East and West make the integration of Europe mandatory. Cer- 
tainly this confronts Great Britain with a difficult choice. The 
importance of the Commonwealth for Great Britain and vice 
versa is obvious. In addition, the inclusion of large Asian 
nations constitutes a contribution to peace of great importance. 
These ties must not be loosened or weakened. And yet Great 
Britain cannot be imagined as being outside the concert of 
European powers. Indeed, a most complicated and difficult prob- 
lem is posed for Great Britain as well as for the Continent. It 
is, therefore, quite evident that a solution must be found for a 
multilateral association of the Seven with the Six. 

The organization offering itself as a natural frame for a 
common scheme of trade policy of multilateral nature seems to 
be the OEEC. It should provide the bridge between the Six and 
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the Seven, even though the negotiations on such a treaty in the 
Maudling Committee have not been successful. 

As the United States and Canada are associated members of 
this organization, they may apply one day for full membership. 
In this way the OEEC could be expanded into an Organization 
for Atlantic Economic Co-operation. This was in fact proposed 
by the Parliamentarians Conference of NATO which took place 
in London in June, 1959. The former U.S. Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, also made a similar proposal on the occasion 
of the first “German-American Meeting” in Bad Godesberg in 
October, 1959 when he suggested the creation of a parallel 
organization to NATO, comprising all NATO members plus the 
neutral states like Sweden, Austria and Switzerland. This idea 
seems to be constructive. 

Both suggestions arrive at the same result. In view of the 
importance of the American and Canadian economies for the 
entire Western world, their association with a European trade 
system would facilitate the co-operation between the Six and the 
Seven, as well as guarantee a liberal trade policy for both these 
groups for the future. 
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THE ATLANTIC TRIANGLE AND THE COLD WAR. By Edgar McInnis. 
1959. (University of Toronto Press: Toronto. Published 


under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. viii, 163pp. $4.50). 


In October, 1950, a group of unusually able Commonwealth 
civil servants met in London to draft a programme for the Co- 
lombo Plan for the Development of South and South East Asia 
which their governments had agreed to undertake earlier in the 
year. These representatives had much to contribute in ideas and 
information to the vast and complex problems of economic de- 
velopment in the new members of the Commonwealth then just 
coming into view on the international scene. The group recog- 
nized, however, the need to assign principal responsibility for 
the preparation of a comprehensive and sound draft to one of 
their number. They agreed with unanamity and enthusiasm to 
select the Canadian member. 

The choice was logical, and indeed meritable, quite apart from 
the qualifications of the particular official concerned. It reflected 
the confidence which the other members of the Commonwealth, 
and indeed the other nations of the free world, have in Canada’s 
objectivity and sensitivity to various national outlooks and cir- 
cumstances. This objectivity has deep roots in the national 
position and history. As a nation with a relatively small popula- 
tion, Canada has avoided the distortion of vision which has so 
often afflicted the great powers. The three most important ex- 
ternal influences on Canadian national life have been Great 
Britain, France and the United States, a combination guaranteed 
to develop sensitivity to differing points of view. Canada was 
the first member of the Commonwealth to achieve self-govern- 
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ment. With the vast North for her backyard she has been 
peculiarly immune to the temptations of colonialism. These 
circumstances have given her an unusual opportunity to build a 
bridge between Britain and her colonies which have recently 
acquired independence. Equally important especially for a pro- 
gramme such as the Colombo Plan, which required the co-opera- 
tion and resources of the United States for its success, other 
countries, including even Britain, have looked to Canada as a 
skilled interpreter of the American scene. 

Canada has the strength and stability to back up her good 
judgement. The economy has performed brilliantly since the 
war, achieving a rate of growth which compares favourably with 
that of any other country. It is sometimes alleged by envious 
associates from less happily situated nations that this success 
is due more to the lavish, if uneven, hand with which the Creator 
distributed natural resources to the North American continent, 
combined with the good fortune of unrestricted access to the 
American private capital market, than to any special Canadian 
virtue or wisdom in economic affairs. Nevertheless it is generally 
recognized that these advantages have been intelligently ex- 
ploited. The Canadian record of economic development, together 
with the expectation of a substantial contribution of Canadian 
capital and skills, has undoubtedly played a part in the confidence 
with which other countries have sought the nation’s intervention 
in international affairs. 

Even so, Canada would not have been able to play this new 
and more important role in the world in connection with the 
Colombo Plan, NATO, the United Nations and other develop- 
ments had it not been for a profound change in the national 
outlook. Until the last world war the Canadian presence was 
scarcely apparent on the international scene. Perhaps the be- 
coming modesty which is so attractive a quality of both the 
nation and its citizens is in part responsible. The government 
seems to have been inhibited from a more active role by a sense 
of inadequate national unity and isolationist sentiment among a 
substantial portion of the French-Canadian community. It may 
have been inevitable that a relatively new nation, long under the 
shadow of Great Britain and the United States, would hesitate 
to intervene actively in world affairs. Whatever the reasons, 
they no longer seem applicable. Since the war Canadians have 
welcomed the vigorous and often brilliant interventions of their 
government in world affairs. 

To his analysis of the contemporary international situation 
from the point of view of Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States—the Atlantic Triangle—Mr. McInnis brings an unusually 
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rich experience. Often to be found at international conferences, 
he was, as President of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, host to a group of Americans, British and Canadians at 
Montebello, Quebec, in 1955. This book draws on the results of 
this conference but is enriched by Mr. McInnis’s own thought and 
experiences, including extensive recent travels in the world out- 
side the Atlantic Community, especially the less developed 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

Much of the book is an analysis of the problems and dilemmas 
confronting the three countries of the Triangle and the Atlantic 
Community. All of the difficult issues which have been identi- 
fied by students of Atlantic affairs are set forth with peculiarly 
Canadian objectivity and sensitivity to the often different 
approaches of other countries. The strategic dilemmas of NATO 
arising from the concentration of control of nuclear weapons in 
American and British hands; the failure of the alliance to show 
effectively the burden of armaments or to integrate their pro- 
duction; the tangle of Germany and arms control with negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union; the wide divergence of views on 
policy toward the non-Atlantic world; Canadian frustration with 
American tariffs and quotas; the problems raised by the Euro- 
pean Common Market; the difficulties of the underdeveloped 
countries; all these and many more are lucidly analyzed. 

Mr. McInnis probes especially deeply into the problems 
raised by the new weapons. In connection with the decision to 
unleash nuclear warfare he asks the crucial question, “Whose 
finger is on the trigger?”; he points out that Britain has built 
up her own nuclear armaments more to influence the United 
States than to contribute to integrated NATO strength, and fore- 
shadows the possibility, now apparently certain, that France will 
follow suit. Writing before the recent emergence of the Ameri- 
can balance of payments deficit, his economic forecast is some- 
what less perspicacious, and he overstresses the need to improve 
the European competitive position. 

This comprehensive analysis of problems is an important 
contribution by itself; but Mr. McInnis goes beyond it to set 
forth the framework for dealing with these problems and it is 
with his prescription that questions, not unnaturally, begin to 
arise, at least from an American point of view. The thesis 
consists of three propositions. There is an especial need for 
unity among the three countries of the Atlantic Triangle. On 
the basis of this unity the three countries can provide the 
leadership needed to strengthen the Atlantic Community and to 
build the bridge with the uncommitted free countries, since 
“,. . there is no comparable grouping that is so fitted to provide 
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the initiative in matters that affect the welfare of all the 
western democracies.” And finally, the “three English-speaking 
nations” can develop the necessary unity because they possess 
common heritage and system of values and are faced with a 
common external threat. 

So broadly stated, there can be little disagreement with this 
thesis. The doubts arise when one seeks to relate it specifically 
to the problems facing the Atlantic Community. For example, 
almost all the NATO members on the European continent, and 
especially France, might welcome an American-British-Canadian 
initiative to assist them in the development of nuclear weapons 
under their own control. But they would strongly resist even 
the appearance of an English-speaking political standing group. 
This would be subject to the same objections which have been 
raised against General de Gaulle’s idea of a particularly close 
association between France, Britain and the United States. The 
French have already reacted against what they consider to be 
the overwhelming Anglo-Saxon influence in NATO by seeking 
to draw Germany and their other partners in the European 
Community into a closer political association which excludes the 
other members of NATO. Surely the situation is not the forma- 
tion of an Anglo-Saxon club but more effective consultations 
within NATO with full participation from the beginning by 
every member. 

Or take the current difficulties in Europe between the Six 
and the Seven. An initiative by Britain, Canada and the United 
States to reactivate the Free Trade Area as originally proposed 
by the British would almost certainly fail. A satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem can only be reached by frank and effective 
consultation among all members of the OEEC. 

Canada itself should certainly press forward with the more 
active role which it has chosen since the war. One of the most 
disturbing developments of recent months has been the coolness 
and lack of communication between Britain and France. Despite 
an apparent improvement in relations since the British election, 
the need to strengthen trans-Channel ties remains. Canada, 
which is notably an English-speaking but also a French-speaking 
nation, would seem to be ideally placed to assist in this crucial 
task. 

Canadian initiatives along these and other lines must continue 
because of the nation’s devotion to democratic ideals. An 
American can only repeat Mr. McInnis’ ringing words: “Few 
things would do more to strengthen Atlantic solidarity than a 
conscious and sustained effort within each western democracy 
to develop and perfect the democratic process in government, to 
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press steadily forward towards the goal of social justice, and to 
eliminate the sores of racial and religious discrimination that 
are still so perturbing in their external as well as their internal 
effects.” 


New York BEN T. MOORE 


ALLIANCE POLICY IN THE COLD War. By Arnold Wolfers, Editor. 
1959. (The Johns Hopkins Press: Baltimore, ix, 314pp. $6.00) 
This collection of essays edited by Arnold Wolfers and spon- 

sored by the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research 

seeks ‘“‘to focus attention on the sources of serious tension 
between nations and groups of nations on whose solidarity the 
future independence and security of all the non-Communist 
countries may depend”. The problem is examined from the 

American point of view as the nation at the hub of the wheel, 

its allies at the end of each spoke, in an attempt to throw light 

on the relations between the United States, the leader of the 
coalition, and the rest of its members. 

Generally speaking the essays do illuminate the sources of 
tension and the problems facing the alliance but several do so 
quite unconsciously. From reading Professor Wolfers’ intro- 
duction and his essay “Collective Defense versus Collective 
Security” and the essays by Paul Nitze, Roger Hilsman and 
Hans Morgenthau one realizes that much of the tension derives 
from a failure on the part of American “scholars and states- 
men”, such as those contributing to this volume, to understand 
fully either their allies or the Cold War itself. It is this lack 
of understanding which leads Professor Wolfers to equate 
Quemoy with Berlin; Mr. Hilsman to equate Chiang, Syngman 
Rhee and Adenauer in terms of national reunification, and 
Professor Morgenthau to talk about the “latent neutralism of 
Western Europe”. The attitude frequently expressed in many 
of the essays that the positive approach to East-West problems 
be avoided, that collective security can only jeopardize collective 
defence, would indicate that some of the problems of the 
alliances are the result of just such a point of view. 

However not all the authors included in this collection share 
the view that all the allies are out of step but our Uncle Sam. 
Charles Marshall points out the weakness of many American 
alliances which fail to consider the political realities in the 
states concerned. He argues in “Alliances with Fledgling States” 
that the donor “frequently tends to become .. . the client”. 
While this is not a novel criticism it is worthy of restatement 
for too often the United States has found itself shoring up a 
régime against internal political pressure simply to preserve an 
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alliance the value of which is dubious. Marshall criticizes further 
the policy of alliances which he feels is little more than a 
“doctrinaire insistence upon joining the club” and this is simply 
a substitute for political creativeness. 


An essay by William Welch, “Soviet Commitments to Col- 
lective Action’, should be singled out for special mention. He 
presents a brief but valuable analysis of the Soviet system of 
alliances and documents his study with meticulous care. 


On balance this collection does not say anything that has 
not been said before, although it does restate and re-examine 
many of the problems vexing the Western camp and their 
solutions in a refreshing and stimulating way—stimulating if 
only because of the frequency with which one can disagree with 
many of the opinions expressed. The essays do, however, provide 
an interesting insight into the attitudes of what purports to 
be a fairly representative group of American foreign policy 
experts. One is led to hope that these rather rigid and doctrin- 
aire attitudes toward alliance policy in the cold war are no 
longer in the ascendant, for such formed the basis of the nega- 
tive approach to East-West relations that typified American 
foreign policy prior to the death of Mr. Dulles. 

University of Manitoba WALTER YOUNG. 


DREAM AND REALTY. Aspects of American Foreign Policy. By 
Louis J. Halle. 1959. (Harper: Musson Book Co., Toronto. 


xxi, 327pp. $6.00.) 


Historians have good reason to be grateful to John Foster 
Dulles and the Republican Party for encouraging several of the 
ablest men in the State Department to find elsewhere some outlet 
for their talents. Of this distinguished group George Kennan 
is the best known, but Louis J. Halle is steadily gaining admirers 
as his lucid reflections upon the way the world is going and the 
problems which the United States faces make their appearance. 
This is Mr. Halle’s third book in four years. Rapidity of output 
does not mean superficiality but rather the eagerness of a man 
who has something to say, has been brooding over it in enforced 
obscurity, and who knows how to say it, and has put before 
the public his point of view. I could bear not to have to glance 
initially at a series of chapter descriptions, each beginning with 
“How” and of which number VI is a sample: ‘“How—as our 
entanglement with the Philippines shows—the anatomy of des- 
tiny is related to the development of foreign policy by day-to-day 
improvisation”. But that may be sheer prejudice on my part 
and is at most a minor blemish. 
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As the title indicates, this is not a “Plain-Jane and no-non- 
sense” history of foreign policy such as American college stu- 
dents and publishers dearly love. The treatment is only partially 
chronological and the author assumes a reasonable knowledge of 
the facts of American history. What he tries to do is to make 
clear how Americans came to think and feel (the latter is more 
important) the way they do about foreign affairs and what the 
consequences have been of their beliefs and policies. “What I 
have been writing about’, he remarks, “is the human nature of 
our foreign policy as illustrated by our American experience .. .” 


Most of his book is an amplification of lectures given at the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies in Geneva some two 
years ago. The author obviously enjoyed the task of explaining 
to foreigners the American approach to foreign policy and com- 
ments in his foreword that “The intangible influence of environ- 
ment could not have been more favorable”. 

“Dream and Reality” means in an American context the Uto- 
pian ideal of a land of opportunity for all freed from the evils of 
European entanglement and “. . . the constant frustration of 
that dream by a recalcitrant reality”. Up until 1898 such a 
dream was not too frustrated, particularly after the Napoleonic 
wars were over and the myth of isolation and the sacred dogma 
of the Monroe Doctrine flourished. Once Dewey seized the 
Philippines the traditional foreign policy “became irrelevant 
overnight”. Within a decade a new “tradition” of preserving 
Chinese integrity had been established with the result that in 
willing the end but not the means American Far Eastern Policy 
until 1941 was “high-minded and disastrous”. But the old illu- 
sion of the separateness of a mythical Western hemisphere from 
the European centre of danger also persisted and was not under- 
mined until after two world wars. What the United States now 
faces, according to Mr. Halle, are the unprecedented problems of 
a global nature in which it must give leadership and a much 
greater participation in the shaping of policy by a “hundreds of 
diverse persons”, a sharp contrast to the manner in which deci- 
sions were made in Washington’s or Monroe’s day. These de- 
velopments are illustrated from American history and from 
adventures in diplomacy, particularly in Latin America and the 
Far East and more briefly in contemporary Europe. The author 
writes with wit and sincerity, often saying nothing new but ex- 
pressing it better than most of his predecessors. His book 
deserves to be widely read. 


University of British Columbia F. H. SOWARD 
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THE NATIONS AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By Robert M. Maclver. 
1959. National Studies on International Organization by 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New York: 
Manhattan. x, 186 pp. $3.00). 

When, some years ago, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace undertook to sponsor a series of “National 
Studies on International Organization’’, it also commissioned two 
outstanding scholars with very different qualifications to appraise 
the results in separate concluding volumes. One brought to his 
task a lifetime of research and experience in the field of inter- 
national organization, while the other, Professor Maclver, was 
a political philosopher and sociologist whose main interests have 
lain elsewhere. The result, in this latter case, is a general survey 
which reflects the broad perspective of its author. 

The twenty or so individual studies which form the basis of 
Professor Maclver’s book were each prepared by responsible 
non-governmental groups in the countries concerned. These 
countries were remarkably representative, apart from the 
Communist bloc, of the various geographical areas of the world 
and political outlooks of members (and non-members) of the 
United Nations. The only Communist country to contribute a 
volume was Yugoslavia. There is also a study on “The Soviet 
Union and the United Nations’, but it is being prepared by the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford 
University and, in any case, was not available at the time of 
writing. 

In his opening chapters, Professor MaclIver assesses the 
contents of the individual studies and comments on the character 
of the series as a whole. The Canadian volume, he observes, is 
“eminently readable”, but rather selective and “somewhat 
sketchy”. The greater part of the book, however, is taken up 
in examining governmental policies and public attitudes towards 
the major issues which have confronted the United Nations. 
In view of the slimness of the volume, the treatment of these 
problems is necessarily cursory and sometimes superficial. The 
book makes no pretence at providing an adequate condensation 
of the series as a whole. Rather, the real value of The Nation 
and the United Nations is that it presents a summary consensus 
of informed world opinion on the state of the United Nations 
a decade after its establishment. 

In addition to analyzing the views expressed by the authors 
of the various volumes in the series, Professor Maclver contri- 
butes some opinions of his own, sometimes quite forcibly. Thus, 
he condemns the continued exclusion of Communist China, 
exposes the inconsistencies of member states on the question 
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of domestic jurisdiction where political considerations intrude, 
dismisses the Canadian objection to the tendency to appeal 
decisions of the Trusteeship Council to the General Assembly, 
deplores the increasing subordination of UNESCO to govern- 
mental direction, regrets the meagre role played by the rule of 
law and the International Court of Justice, and refutes Professor 
Morgenthau’s contention that the United Nations is simply “an 
instrument through which its members try to protect and 
promote their respective national interests”. 

This is a modest little book, but nevertheless a useful one 
which will be welcomed by students in the field. 


Carleton University DouGLas G. ANGLIN. 


L’ETAT SOUVERAIN ET L’ORGANISATION INTERNATIONALE, By 
Maurice Bourquin. 1959. Etudes Nationales Sur |’Organisation 
Internationale. (New York: Manhattan. vii, 237pp. $3.00 
single volume, 25% discount for series.) 

This is one of two works destined to synthesize the research 
of the twenty-five “National Studies On International Organi- 
zation” sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

Situating his judgment between the naiveté of certain im- 
patient federalists and the resentful pessimism of doctrinaire 
nationalists, Professor Bourquin has with clarity and simplicity 
tried to define the limits of reasonable hope for international 
organization in the light of the present absolutism of national 
sovereignty. 


He begins his review with a discussion of the general theory 
of international organization, pointing out the key relationship 
of State sovereignty to UN jurisdiction. He then demonstrates 
how universal is the influence of this primordial fact by under- 
lining the disparity between the juridical equality and the 
politico-economic inequality of States, and by showing the im- 
plications of sovereignty upon collective security mechanisms, 
economic and social co-operation, and colonial problems. He 
concludes with a very illuminating survey of national public 
opinions vis-a-vis the United Nations. 

What strikes one most of all in this book is the intelligent 
moderation with which are viewed both the past record of the 
United Nations, and the latter’s probable utility in advancing 
the causes of peace and human welfare in future. The author 
has the realism to recognize that the United Nations is not 
yet a world government, and the honesty to admit that its 
initiatives have not always ended in disaster. He warns against 
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isolating UN actions from the policies of individual member 
states, against confusing “international” and “supranational” 
institutions. The United Nations is not, he says in effect, some 
enormous diplomatic IBM computer capable of solving auto- 
matically inter-state conflicts; it is an instrument of negotiation, 
a confrontation of wills, a forum, and will remain so until nations 
are ready to delegate to it a significant part of their sovereign 
power. 

Perhaps a useful perspective could have been achieved had 
Professor Bourquin stressed more fully the historical evolution 
of sovereignty, including the various national conceptions of 
sovereignty today, and the present relation of these conceptions 
to ideology. There is no doubt, however, that the order, erudi- 
tion and lucidity which support the work allow it to accomplish 
admirably the task of “summing up” this important series. 


Toronto KEITH SPICER. 


LA CRISE DU SYSTEME DE SECURITE COLLECTIVE DES NATIONS 
UNIES 1946-1957. By Fernand Van Langenhove. 1958. (Brus- 
sels. Institut Royal des Relations Internationales. 272pp.) 


This book traces clearly the evolution of the UN collective 
security apparatus, both in its structure and effective role. It 
is in reality an historical commentary on Chapters IV to VIII 
of the Charter, an analysis of those policies principally respon- 
sible for creating and frustrating the original, highly illusory 
system based on Security Council preponderance. 


Professor Van Langenhove approaches his subject logically, 
beginning with the almost immediate post-war disappointment 
of the postulate of Great Power unanimity, followed by a descrip- 
tion of attempts to adapt the world organization from within, 
and a conclusion relating the complementary extra-UN arrange- 
ments foreseen in articles 51 through 54 to the system announced 
by, and developed under, the Charter. 


The work is little preoccupied with theory. It concentrates 
rather on brief chronological reviews of the major crises treated 
by the United Nations, underlining in each case the significance 
of the events in terms of the probable future capacity of the 
Organization to act effectively. The author is far more inter- 
ested in drawing useful lessons than in erecting impressive 
juridical constructions to inspire impossible revisions. In partic- 
ular, he gives a very lucid summary of the twin crises of Suez 
and Hungary, to emphasize the immense importance of this first 
application of the “Acheson resolution” of November 3, 1950, 
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which sanctioned a permanent shift in the centre of UN gravity 
from the Security Council to the General Assembly. 

There are, regrettably, rather many typographical errors, 
notably in English quotations. The use of quotation itself is 
perhaps overdone in places, Chapter III giving the impression 
of being a mere glossary of pertinent sayings by Senator Van- 
denberg and Mr. Dulles. 

The real merit of this book is not, therefore, in its originality, 
but in its solid organization and its remarkable clarity. It is a 
practical and easily comprehensible introduction to a subject of 
apparently perpetual actuality. 


Toronto KEITH SPICER 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES. By A. P. Thornton. 1959. 
(Toronto: Macmillan. xiv, 370pp. $5.75.) 


The purpose of this book is somewhat difficult to make out. 
It is a study of the imperialist movement in modern British his- 
tory from the time of Disraeli to the present. It is not a chrono- 
logical narrative of events in the development of British imperial 
and foreign policy, though there is a good deal of such narrative 
in its pages, especially about Egypt and the Middle East, the part 
of the empire which seems to fascinate the author most. It is 
rather a study of the ideas in men’s heads, the ideology of 
empire as expressed mainly by members of the governing class 
during the past century. As such it makes fascinating reading 
for anyone who is already pretty well informed about British 
imperial history. Professor Thornton has picked out an illumi- 
nating collection of quotations from speeches in parliament, 
books and private letters. But this is hardly a book for the 


general public, who would find it too full of abstract ideas. 


The difficulty in the book for me is about the moral which 
the author intends the reader to draw from his analysis. On 
the title page is a sub-title: ‘A Study in British Power’’; and 
also a quotation from John Stuart Mill: “Such a thing as the 
government of one people by another does not and cannot exist.” 
Mill’s conclusion is certainly the one which I should draw from 
Professor Thornton’s analysis, culminating as it does with the 
disintegration of the empire after 1945. For the book shows 
with cruel clarity that the noble ideas of the imperialists, from 
Disraeli through Milner and Curzon and the Round Tableites 
down to Anthony Eden and the Suez heroes, were not based on 
a realistic understanding of the facts. In the first place they 
posited a “mission” of Britain to build up her empire by bring- 
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ing civilization to more backward peoples, without ever showing 
any understanding of what the lesser breeds thought about this 
British assumption, or indeed of what the English mass demo- 
cracy might think about it in due course. And the author’s 
main hero, Milner, is shown by merciless analysis to have been 
the chief sinner in this matter. In the second place they assumed 
that Britain possessed the power to impose herself on the outer 
world, whereas the hard facts from 1870 on were to demonstrate 
that this power was more and more lacking—as the author 
shows with the same cruel clarity. 

Yet the book starts out by preferring Disraeli to Gladstone 
(though it remarks justly that Disraeli was an artist in politics 
whose principal achievement was his own career) ; and its refer- 
ences to Cobdenites, radicals, pacifists, Little Englanders, and 
Labourites are usually uncomplimentary, because all these men 
of the left showed a blank incomprehension of the significance 
of power in world politics. 


The book really presents a sort of historical tragedy in which 
the men of the right and the men of the left combine to bring 
about the Decline and Fall of the British Empire because of the 
faults of character which went along with their virtues. Such 
at least is the effect it has on me. But other reviewers do not 
seem to have felt this about it at all. And the author himself 
does not seem quite to feel the sense of awe and the sense of 
compassion which the spectacle of tragedy is supposed to pro- 
duce in sensitive minds. In his last few sentences he seems to 
look forward to some imperial initiative to be taken by the 
British people in the second half of the twentieth century. So 
it can’t have been tragedy that he was aiming at. I must have 
been misreading the book. 


Laurier House, Ottawa FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF POLAND. An Outline of History. 
By M. K. Dziewanowski. 1959. (Toronto: Reginal Saun- 
ders. xvi, 369pp. $9.00.) 


Poland, like Yugoslavia, wears its communism with a differ- 
ence. This became apparent when in October, 1956, Polish Com- 
munists, under their recently rehabilitated leader Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, joined with the mass of their non-Communist fellow 
countrymen in an effort, even at the risk of a clash with Russia, 
to achieve some degree of independence inside the Soviet bloc 
and of political liberty within their own country. In his book 
Professor Dziewanowski traces the history of the Communist 
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movement in Poland back to its beginnings towards the end of 
the last century. 


The book falls roughly into three sections. Chapters 1-3 deal 
with the story of those left-wing Social Democrats in Poland 
who, under the leadership of Rosa Luxemburg, split away as far 
back as the 1890’s from the main body of Socialists, mainly on 
the issue of national independence. In chapters 4-8 the author 
recounts how, after the Russian Revolution, the Social Democrats 
transformed themselves into the Communist Party of Poland. 
During the inter-war years, after the first wave of revolutionary 
excitement had died down, strong anti-Soviet feeling throughout 
the country combined with intermittent persecution by the gov- 
ernment and factional squabbles within the party to leave the 
Polish Communists weak in numbers and influence. In the 
thirties most of the leaders who had found refuge on Soviet soil 
were liquidated during the purges, and the final blow came in 
1938 when the party itself was dissolved on Stalin’s orders — 
an event which still “remains largely a mystery.” The final 
chapters (9-16) cover the re-emergence of the Communists dur- 
ing the last war under the name of Polish Workers’ Party, their 
seizure of power in the wake of the Red Army, and the con- 
solidation of a Communist régime during the post-war years. 
The book ends with an account of the reaction against the 
Stalinist system which culminated in the October Revolution of 
1956. 

The author disclaims any intention of writing “a definitive 
work.” As he points out, many of the important sources are 
still inaccessible. Within the limits of the material available, 
however, Professor Dziewanowski has succeeded in writing a 
scholarly and balanced account. Nevertheless I feel he would 
have produced a more valuable book if more space had been 
devoted to the earlier years of the movement and less to the 
post-1939 period. From the time the Communists became the 
ruling party in Poland, the history of the party is scarcely 
distinguishable from the history of the state. There have been 
a number of studies recently dealing as a whole with this period 
or with one or another aspect of it, and Professor Dziewanowski 
has little to add that is new. The history of the inter-war party 
and its precursors before 1918, on the other hand, is a subject— 
and a most important one—hitherto untouched by historians. 


University of Alberta PETER BROCK 
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LOST VICTORIES. By Field Marshal Erich von Manstein. 1958. 
(Toronto: Ryerson. 574pp. $10.00.) 


This book is a translation of “Verlorene Siege”, first pub- 
lished in 1955. As its title implies it is mainly a recapitulation 
of war-time battles, in which those that were fought and organ- 
ized by the Field Marshal were brilliant and successful, while 
those organized by others invariably led to failure and defeat. 
Spiced with intricate military details of the manoeuvrings of 
the German Army in Russia, particularly on the Southern fronts, 
the whole is served up with wistful nostalgia for the military 
camaraderie of the army at war. Needless to say, nothing is 
mentioned of those matters for which Manstein was arraigned 
before a War Criminals Court in the post-war years. 

For those interested in political rather than military ques- 
tions, Manstein has little to tell. The book discreetly stops at 
the time of Manstein’s dismissal in March, 1944. No rehabilita- 
tion nor accusation of the conspirators against Hitler’s life in 
July, 1944, is given. The interest of the book lies in the further 
evidence given on “Hitler as Supreme Commander.” In particu- 
lar, there are very interesting observations on the relations 
between the serving generals and the political leadership. The 
problem of who should act in the position of Minister of Defence 
and/or Commander-in-Chief over all the forces is fully discussed. 

It is interesting to note that Alanbrooke and Manstein both 
criticize Goring as the man responsible for diverting the air 
attack on to London in September, 1940. Manstein also main- 
tains firmly that “Hitler wished to avoid a contest with Britain 
and the British Empire.” Yet the level of his own political 
insight may be gained from the remark (p. 154): “It is the 
tragedy of that brief period [July, 1940] in which the fate of 
Europe was settled for so many years to come that neither side 
sought any means of coming to terms on a common-sense basis.” 


University of British Columbia JOHN CONWAY 


THE INFLATIONARY SPIRAL. The Experience in China, 1939-1950. 
By Chang Kia-Ngau. 1958. (New York: Wiley. ix, 394pp. 
$10.00.) 


JAPAN’S POSTWAR ECONOMy. By Jerome B. Cohen. 1958. 
(Toronto: Copp Clark. xviii, 262pp. $6.50.) 


The juxtaposition of these two works is ironical: the victor 
vanquished by his own profligacy; the fallen revived by the 
bounty of his erstwhile conqueror. Coming to his task with 
unrivaled credentials—he has been a Deputy Governor and 
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Governor of the Bank of China, and has held numerous high 
economic posts in the Nationalist (Kuomintang) Government— 
Professor Chiang tells the sad story of the runaway inflation 
which, he claims, was the most important factor contributing 
to the collapse of the Nationalist Government after World War 
II. Professor Cohen’s, in contrast, is for the most part an 
optimistic account of Japan’s remarkable postwar economic 
recovery and of her current economic problems. 

Although the author does not explicitly say so, The Inflation- 
ary Spiral is based in large part on unpublished statistical 
materials compiled by the Bank of China which Professor Chiang 
was apparently able to take with him when he left China in 
1949. The use of this data lends authority to the work and 
rich detail in support of its argument, which in substance is as 
follows. 

The Kuomintang Government at the outset of the war with 
Japan recklessly expanded the money supply in the naive belief 
that China’s agricultural economy would respond to this stimulus 
by increasing production. Having failed to take any measures 
to increase supply, “the government compounded this failure 
by its inability to divert a part of the new income it was creating 
to savings or partly to offset the inflationary stimulus by greater 
tax collections.” This omission was due primarily to a fear of 
offending vested interests. In short, the Kuomintang was devoid 
of both the wisdom and courage to undertake basic fiscal reforms. 
Instead it turned increasingly to direct controls of credit, pro- 
duction, prices and wages, and foreign trade and exchange, 
which it could not enforce because it lacked ‘an efficient and 
incorruptible administrative apparatus technically equipped to 
carry out its detailed assignments with skill, fairness, and 
loyalty.” 

The immediate postwar period providentially offered the 
Kuomintang another chance, which it threw away by concen- 
trating again on the symptoms of inflation rather than on its 
basic causes. “It came to stake its political future and prestige 
on an abortive currency ‘reform’, only to find that its political 
influence was no longer adequate, that popular confidence had 
been dissipated through the years, and that it was merely hasten- 
ing the final debacle.” 

All this is recounted with an immense amount of historical 
and statistical detail, with keen insight, and in a commendable 
style. There is no doubt that the unchecked inflation of 1939- 
1950 contributed in an important way to the Nationalist debacle. 
But to this reviewer at least, there remains the question of 
whether their sins of omission in another area—the failure to 
undertake a reform of land tenure—might not even more than 
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their financial ineptitude have cast the deciding lot against 
Chiang Kai-shek and his followers. 

The most important conclusion that emerges from Japan’s 
Postwar Economy is that the question of Japan’s future 
economic viability is essentially a problem of foreign trade. To 
absorb the 800,000 to 900,000 persons who annually will seek 
employment for the first time, as well as the present surplus 
farm population, industrial output in Japan must expand 
significantly. But because Japanese industry is heavily depen- 
dent on imported raw materials and foodstuffs, imports will 
have to be increased in proportion to this industrial expansion. 
And to earn the foreign exchange to pay for these imports, 
Japanese exports will have to be sold abroad in substantially 
increased quantities. This circular interrelationship is the basic 
fact of Japan’s postwar economy. Professor Cohen, after mar- 
shalling an impressive array of evidence, is of the opinion that 
if Japan can at least maintain its share of total world trade, 
and if total world trade continues to expand over the next nine 
years as it has over the past nine, Japan can achieve and 
maintain a viable economy. 

After describing the major factors that contributed to Japan’s 
amazing recovery from the near economic collapse of 1945, this 
work takes up in turn the major long-range problems that the 
economy faces: population pressure on the land, under-employ- 
ment, the changing structure of postwar industry with its 
greater emphasis on heavy industry and chemicals in response 
to a declining world market for textiles which were Japan’s 
major prewar export, and the problem of inflation and the conse- 
quent high cost of production in certain export industries which 
puts Japan at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the United Kingdom and 
West Germany in its attempt to market mdustrial exports. 
These are all analyzed with the help of a wealth of new statis- 
tical data from Japanese sources, and in light of their relation- 
ship to the key factor of foreign trade. And Professor Cohen 
offers too an illuminating discussion of Japanese trade with 
South East Asia, with Communist China, and with the United 
States. 

This is both a handy reference work (with 61 useful tables), 
and a relatively non-technical guide to the economy of the only 
Asian country that has to date carried through a successful 
industrialization. While it suffers from a certain amount of 
redundant quotation, it nevertheless has much to offer the 
general reader interested in the economic future of Asia. 


Center for East Asian Studies, A. FEUERWERKER 
Harvard University 
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PAKISTAN. A Political Study. By Keith Callard. 1957. (Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 355pp. $6.50.) 


PAKISTAN. The Development of Its Laws and Constitutions. By 
A. Gledhill. 1957. (Toronto: Carswell. x, 263pp. $4.75.) 


Historians of the Indian sub-continent will always argue 
whether there could have been a Pakistan without Jinnah. But 
not many will dispute the fact that without the potent slogan 
of ‘Islam in danger’ and the glorious dream of an ideal Islamic 
state even a Jinnah could not have brought Pakistan into being. 

Professor Callard has narrated the constitutional and political 
history of Pakistan since its formation. After reading this 
superb survey, one wishes that he had devoted more attention 
to the historical background of Pakistan, starting from as far 
back as the decline of the Moghul empire. But it must be said 
that his is the best book so far written on the recent constitu- 
tional and political problems of Pakistan. He is polite, but also 
frank in pointing out why and how things have gone wrong in 
Pakistan. Jinnah’s achievement was unique and brilliant, but 
he was autocratic. Liaquat Ali Khan, the first Prime Minister, 
was competent but indecisive. After Liaquat’s assassination, 
the conflict between Punjabis and Bengalis came out in the open 
and was polarized around the personalities of the President and 
the Prime Minister. Bengalis tried to reinforce their slight 
majority by drawing on the support of those Sindhi and Pathan 
politicians who also resented Punjabi domination. Punjabis 
tried to thwart this by seeking the support of the Governor- 
General and institutions like the Civil Service and the Army in 
which they pre-dominated. To the reviewer’s mind, the crisis 
in Pakistan was moral, intellectual and ideological. It was 
moral because politicians were using their power purely for sel- 
fish or clannish interests. It was intellectual in the sense that 
Pakistani leaders failed to produce an amicable federal arrange- 
ment. It was ideological in the sense that the raison d’étre of 
Pakistan was the establishment of an ideological Islamic state. 
Pakistani leaders again failed to offer something which would 
evoke the loyalties of Bengalis, Punjabis, Sindhis, Pathans and 
the Baluchis to a common ideal. Professor Callard would per- 
haps agree with all this except the reviewer’s views on ideo- 
logical crisis. He seems to think that Pakistan could have 
worked on a constitution with as much religious flavour in it as 
there is in the British constitution. 

Professor Gledhill devotes more attention to an analysis of 
purely constitutional problems. He is also more interested in 
explaining historically and legally the concept of an Islamic 
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state. The book bears the stamp of the legal scholar. In west- 
ern jurisprudence, “when a wrong-doer has only incurred civil 
liability the state takes no action until the person wronged sets 
the law in motion.” “The Shari’a is a system of religious com- 
mands, drawing no distinction between the interests of the state 
and the interests of the individual.” 

Even though much has happened in Pakistan since these 
books were written, the background information that is avail- 
able in these books is essential for a proper understanding of the 
recent martial law administration in Pakistan. 


University of New Brunswick KHALID BIN SAYEED 


THE COMMONWEALTH ECONOMY IN SOUTH EAST ASIA. By T. H. 
Silcock. 1959. (Toronto: Burnes & MacEachern. xvii, 


259pp. $5.00.) 


In this publication of the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center Professor Silcock deals with some of the problems 
which are faced by Malaya, Singapore and the three British units 
along the north coast of Borneo. Malaya, without Singapore 
whose hinterland it had been up to World War II, became an 
independent national state within the Commonwealth on August 
31, 1957. Its rubber and tin standard of living is higher than 
the rice standard of its neighbours, and the government of 
Tengku Abdul Raman has retained the confidence of estate 
owners, and fostered a degree of harmony between the Malays 
and the Chinese in a complex society. The Malays stand slightly 
above the Chinese in numbers, but far below them in education 
and in business skill. Like other economically disadvantaged 
people who constitute a majority at the polls, the Malays look to 
government regulation and intervention in production and trade 
as a means to economic development. They fear that union 
with Singapore which is 80 per cent. Chinese would change the 
electoral balance, and at least for the immediate future there is 
no talk of union. Thus Malaya to some extent foregoes Singa- 
pore’s port and manufacturing facilities, and educational institu- 
tions. The arrangement has the advantage of giving Malay 
dislike of Chinese a focus outside of their country. 

Singapore’s per capita income is even higher than that of 
Malaya, but its future is not unclouded. If Malaya attempts to 
create duplicate secondary industries behind a tariff wall; if it 
develops ports and does its own banking; if Indonesian produc- 
tion declines; then Singapore will find itself performing its ser- 
vices of watering ships and cutting trousers with accustomed 
efficiency but for ever-narrowing markets. 
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Sarawak and North Borneo are colonies and Brunei is a pro- 
tectorate; the former are producers of rubber and timber and 
the latter (with a population of 100,000) a rich source of oil. 
All three are short of roads and educational facilities; all have 
minority group problems. 

The book contains a good deal of useful information and 
observations, but would have benefited from more formal organi- 
zation. Its only divisions are five chapters, which have such 
general headings as “1. The Basic Pattern” and “3. Assessment 
and Suggestions’. Within these chapters there is some tendency 
to arrange the material by the five territories. Some classifica- 
tion by problems would have made the factual material more 
accessible. 

The writer stresses that there are vital differences between 
the five areas with which his book is concerned, and when one 
thinks of the complex racial, religious, economic and political 
problems of Asia, it would be surprising indeed if all elements 
of the jig-saw puzzle fell into the same configuration in any two 
countries. A book demonstrating these differences among five 
territories and colonies is certainly useful. But there are also 
common issues. It is not Malaya alone that has a Chinese 
minority, but Thailand, Indonesia, and VietNam as well; all new 
countries of South Asia have to make decisions on how far above 
primary school education in the vernacular is possible at the 
present time, and how soon the language of the former rulers 
should be replaced at all levels of education as the teaching 
medium; all have more trouble in assessing university degrees 
from institutions in the United States or elsewhere than in their 
former colonial affiliation; all but Burma, Thailand and South 
VietNam have insufficient food and to get more in the long run 
they must either change local methods of rice planting, or else 
settle new territories; all need to secure more income for devel- 
opment without placing excessive taxes on the politically import- 
ant farmer or volatile foreign capital. 


Ottawa NATHAN KEYFITz 


ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINE ARABS. By Don Peretz. 1958. 
(Washington: Middle East Institute. xi, 264pp. $5.00.) 


To explore the tangled web of Arab-Israel relations without 
incurring the wrath of either party is a feat worthy of note. Dr. 
Peretz entered an incredibly sensitive area through one of the 
most sensitive doors — the Arab refugee problem — and emerged 
unscathed. More, he has produced a valuable analysis of a 


tragic and complex issue. 
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This is a work of painstaking research. It also reveals 
sympathy and understanding for the plight of the refugees, as 
well as for Israeli attitudes. Lengthy residence in Israel and 
personal contact with the refugees and Arab spokesmen gives it 
an added appreciation of their sharply-conflicting views. 


The general tone of the book is reflected in some introductory 
comments on the causes of the Arab flight in 1948. Both the 
Israel explanation (instructions to leave from Arab leaders) and 
that of the Arabs (Israel terrorism) are dismissed as half- 
truths and, in any case, incidental to “the deeper social causes 
of upheaval within the Palestine Arab community”. These may 
be summed up as the lack of experience in self-rule, in contrast 
to the Jewish community, and the collapse of Arab morale follow- 
ing the breakdown of the normal functions of government and 
the departure of their leaders. Panic led to flight. This is an 
intelligent sociological explanation which has the merit of avoid- 
ing the label of partisanship. 


It is in this spirit that Dr. Peretz pursues the quest for 
truth about the closely-related issues of the refugees and 
Israel’s Arab minority, with special emphasis on Israel’s policies 
during the first decade of independence. The attitude of the 
Arab states is set out briefly. Dr. Peretz stresses that “no Arab 
government felt strong enough to initiate a resettlement project” 
and frequently points up the obstacles to any solution of the 
problem, but he carefully avoids placing responsibility for the 
continuation of this malaise. He remarks that resettlement in 
the Arab states is technically feasible but politically difficult ; he 
questions the wisdom of large-scale development projects as a 
technique for refugee absorption; he notes that Arab refugees 
probably live on a higher material standard than the average 
Arab in the Middle East, but decries this criterion as inadequate 
and inappropriate for evaluation. 


Dr. Peretz then takes the reader through the major facets 
of the problem: attempts to arrange repatriation; the alternative 
approach of compensation and resettlement; absentee property 
and blocked balances; and finally the underlying obstacles to a 
successful solution. At every stage he elucidates the UN role, 
the Israel policy, the attitude of the Great Powers and the Arab 
responses. What emerges is a picture of stalemate and frustra- 
tion. The only accomplishments until 1957 were the release of 
part of the blocked Arab accounts by Israel and the reunion of 
30,000 refugees with their families in Israel. Dr. Peretz con- 
siders these of minor importance; others hoped they might lead 


to a favourable response. 
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Dr. Peretz correctly points to a feeling of insecurity as the 
basic reason for Israel’s policy towards its Arab minority and 
the refugees. The constant dilemma between the demands of 
security and mirority rights is examined with care. As for the 
refugees, apart from the Communists and the Arabs themselves, 
no political group in Israel since 1953 was or is prepared to 
countenance repatriation, even in principle. Time and tension, 
infiltration and border violence, and a changing world public 
opinion have led to a hardening of Israel’s attitude to repatri- 
ation, along with a growing willingness to pay substantial com- 
pensation. Both parties are held responsible for the impasse, 
but even this judgement is blunted by the concluding generaliza- 
tion: “Until a stable social and political foundation has evolved, 
there can be no feasible solution for problems like that of the 
refugees”. This may relieve the author of prescriptive judge- 
ment but it is otherwise of no value. Surely the solution of the 
Arab refugee problem is itself necessary to the creation of such 
a stable foundation. Furthermore, recent events belie the view 
that “forceful diplomacy [cannot] ameliorate the situation”. In 
the summer of 1959, the UN Secretary General reportedly pro- 
posed large-scale resettlement of the refugees in the Arab states 
with the aid of international loans and Israel compensatory 
funds. While the Arabs did not respond favourably, they did 
not reject it out of hand. Moreover, the easing of Israel’s 
regulations governing its Arab minority in August, 1959, while 
not nearly as far-reaching as many had hoped for, represented 
another step forward. Dr. Peretz’ pessimism seems exaggerated. 


On one other point of substance, this reviewer finds himself 
in disagreement with the author, namely the thesis that the 
greatest obstacle to peace in the Middle East is the refugee 
problem. That it aggravates tension, there can be no doubt. 
That it is an obstacle to peace is also true. But more basic 
obstacles are to be found in the general Arab attitude to Israel 
as a fact of life in the Middle East. The unwillingness to 
recognize that fact would seem to underlie everything else. 
This is not to deny the complexity of the refugee problem. Nor 
are these dissenting remarks intended to detract from Dr. 
Peretz’ important contribution to the understanding of the 
Middle East in crisis. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 
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JORDAN: A STATE OF TENSION. By Benjamin Shwadran. 1959. 
(New York: Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press. x, 
436pp. $7.00.) 


This is essentially a history of Transjordania. Ancient times, 
when Petra and the Decapolis were centres of intercontinental 
caravan traffic, are treated at some length. The Muslim period 
receives briefer treatment; indeed (except during the Crusades) 
Transjordania then virtually had no history. The decline is 
ascribed to nomadism, but that was probably effect rather 
than cause; after the trade routes had shifted (following the 
transfer of the Caliphate to Baghdad), ruling powers were not 
much concerned to defend this relatively poor part of southern 
Syria against Beduin infiltration. Passing through World War I, 
the narrative outlines, for the first time in one volume, the 
history of the Hashemite state. It includes information not 
readily available elsewhere, though much has been taken from 
King Abdullah’s memoirs and from Glubb’s A Soldier with the 
Arabs (London, 1957). 

The title implies that Jordan is per se a “state of tension”. 
But surely it is geographical Syria as a whole which has been, 
and is again today, a centre of tensions, with Israel in one part, 
the Lebanese Christians in another, the pipelines, Egypt’s am- 
bitions, Iraq’s need for a Mediterranean outlet and the ever 
present Great Power rivalries. The author clearly had to limit 
his scope, but his avoidance of any discussion of Zionism and 
Israel makes the book unreal. He gives data about the economy of 
Jordan, which cannot defend or feed itself without external aid; 
but he discusses only the personal and political, not the strategic 
and economic, aspects of the problem of Syria and Arab unity in 
its “Greater Syria’, “Fertile Crescent” and Nasserian phases. 
Nor does he discuss the moral problem. As he remarks, neither 
the creation of Transjordan in 1921 nor the annexation of the 
West Bank in 1948 was desired at the time by many of the 

-people concerned, while in other Arab countries and to some 
extent in Jordan Abdullah’s “realistic” policy is considered to 
have been “treason” motivated by personal ambition. Yet in the 
tests of April 1957 and July 1958 Jordan’s army remained loyal 
to the Hashemite throne. Probably the explanation is that the 
army feels proud of its record under fire in the front line of Arab 
defence and that many of the people are not without pride in 
their army. The army is, however, paid for by the United States 
and Britain, and Jordan is thus morally unacceptable as a leader 
or even member of any Syrian or Fertile Crescent federation. But 
is not this the effect of other and more serious tensions rather 
than their cause? 
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Though mostly well documented, the book contains unsub- 
stantiated assertions. For example: “the opportunity for which 
the British and Husain were waiting’ (for King Husain of the 
Hejaz to proclaim himself Caliph) (p. 153); this was most em- 
barrassing to Britain. “The Israeli forces were not professionally 
trained soldiers” (p. 255) ; 30,000 had been trained in the Jewish 
Brigade in World War II. “Jordan’s economic future is inevitably 
connected with Israel” (p. 301) and “to the average Arab, 
nationalism can only mean a revival of the old glories of Islam — 
pan-Islamism” (p. 398) ; these views are open to question. There 
are also surprisingly many misspellings and misprints. 


Durham University, England F. R. C. BAGLEY 


URBANIZATION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. Proceedings of the 
Joint UN/Unesco Seminar, Bangkok, 8-18 August, 1956. 
1958. (Calcutta: Unesco Research Centre. 286pp. $1.20.) 


This uneven document has as its greatest value the presenta- 
tion of data bearing upon the economy and society (particularly 
social pathology) of cities in Asia, contributed by experts at- 
tached to ECAFE, the International Labour Office, and various 
United Nations Bureaus. For this material, it is an essential 
addition to any library dealing with the development of the Far 
Fast. 

It is marred by two gross defects which are becoming dis- 
tressingly frequent in such publications. First, the editorial 
summary report contains much dubious social theory and jargon 
which does not arise (so far as this reader can see) from the 
original text. The obscurity is profound. To speak of com- 
petition as “impersonal, unconscious, utilitarian and [involving] 
little or no social contact” or to state that “Non-agriculturism 
{sic!], or industrialization as we may call it, is not as space- 
oriented as agriculture” is to give way to foolish nonsense. 


The second defect is more important. There is no discussion 
of varieties of urban government, of urban status structure, of 
capital distribution and control. The discussion of the place of 
urbanization in a balanced society is inadequate. In other words, 
the controversial and politically-loaded issues have been shelved. 


The growth of towns in Asia is one of the most significant 
fields of enquiry in relation to social change. It is dynamic and 
exciting. This the symposium has adequately conveyed. 


University of British Columbia CYRIL S. BELSHAW 
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YONDER ONE WORLD. By Frank Moraes. 1958. (Galt: Brett- 
Macmillan. 209pp. $3.75.) 


We have here the views and impressions of one of India’s 
foremost journalists. Moraes is a convinced and liberal anti-com- 
munist. We have thus an eastern friend of the West speaking. 
It is an Oriental maxim that friendship is an obligation of mutual 
support, and friends do not appreciate being sacrificed to their 
enemies even in the name of peace. It is also clear that if we are 
to oppose an ideal to communism in the East it is futile (and in- 
sulting) to indulge high-pressure salesmanship for an uncom- 
promising all-western ideal 1960 model, and expect the East to 
realize the benefits of a developed individualistic mass capitalism. 
If we are to be helpful to our friends in the East (and ourselves), 
we must consider their ideals as well as purely western con- 
ceptions. 

With the new opportunities of changing economies, the 
western kind of individualism is probably stronger today in the 
East than it has ever been. As it has no history in eastern 
traditional institutions, however, some form of socialism is more 
likely to be attractive than unbridled individual enterprise. 
Moraes emphasizes that some, even much, socialism is both 
desirable and inevitable in India, even if he is in favour of much 
private enterprise. 

Moraes is very fair about the past of Pakistan, though he 
does show the Indian disapproval of the fact of Pakistan. He 
has a very interesting comparison between Japan and Germany; 
and he is also worth listening to on Mao’s China, and counters 
well some of the lines of Mao’s apologists. Worth noting also are 
many remarks on the role of western errors in making the 
present menace. 


University of Toronto R. MORTON SMITH 


THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL. The Age of Roosevelt. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 1958. (Toronto: Thomas Allen. 
xii, 669pp. $8.00.) 


In his second volume on the Roosevelt era Mr. Schlesinger has 
treated only the domestic events of the first two years of the 
New Deal. At this rate he will need seven or eight volumes 
to get down to 1945 instead of the four originally announced. Yet 
few who have read these first two are likely to complain at the 
prospect. This is fascinating history, providing both careful 
analysis and highly readable narrative. 

Although essentially favourable to the New Deal, this second 
volume is less of an anti-Republican tract than was the first. 
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Now that he has the New Deal under way at last, Mr. Schle- 
singer is concerned to show its many-sided nature, and the ver- 
dict on some of its features is a critical one. The bankruptcy of 
conservative leadership is still stressed, as in the first volume, 
but the inadequacies, false starts and failures of many of the 
early New Dealers and their measures are also given attention. 
The political calculations that lay behind the New Deal are also 
frankly described, as in Mr. Schlesinger’s statement that Roose- 
velt “surrendered to political blackmail on the part of the silver 
bloc” in order to save his legislative program. He also shows that 
important reforms of the period originated in Congress rather 
than in the fertile minds of the “brain trusters.” 

Still, the lasting impression of the book is of the imaginative, 
exuberant and highly capable president, who attracted similar 
people to Washington, and who, with them, brought new scope 
to the art of government. In many ways the New Deal was a 
revolution, but it was one wrought by means of restoring hope 
and a sense of direction in the American people. By telling his 
story in prodigious detail, by combining pungent anecdote and 
sweeping generalization, Mr. Schlesinger enables us to relive 
those stirring days, and at the same time see them in perspective. 


Washington G. M. CRAIG 
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THE QUEST FoR SECURITY. Some aspects of Netherlands Foreign Policy. 
1945-50. By S.I.P. Van Campen. 1958. (The Hague: Martinus 

Nijhoff. xv, 308pp. guilders 19.—.) 

There have been four major issues in Dutch foreign policy since 
the war; the building of the United Nations, the revolt in Indonesia, 
economic recovery and the repercussions this had on relations with the 
United States and Germany, and finally, the movement for European 
integration. Dr. Van Campen’s book, which is published under the 
auspices of the Netherlands Institute of International Affairs, is con- 
fined to a discussion of some aspects of European integration and 
Dutch relations with Germany for the five years immediately after 
the war, years when Indonesia was the burning issue for the Dutch 
people. Dr. Van Campen has dealt so well with the limited subject 
that one wishes he would give us a study of Dutch foreign policy as a 


whole. 
[PATRICIA VAN DER Escu] 


DuTcH FoREIGN Po.Licy SrNcg 1815. A study in small power politics. 

By Amry Vandenbosch. 1959. (The Netherlands: Martinus Nijhoff. 

x, 318pp. guilders 25.50.) 

A scholarly history of Dutch foreign policy based primarily on 
Dutch, American and British sources by the Director of the Patterson 
School of Diplomacy at the University of Kentucky. It includes two 
chapters on the formulation and control of foreign policy and the 
organisation of the Netherlands foreign office and diplomatic service, 
and closes with a few words on the changed orientation since the war 


away from neutrality to the active alliances. 
[PATRICIA VAN DER EscH] 


HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GAZETTEER. A Study of History. Volume XI. By 
Arnold Toynbee and Edward D. Myers. 1959. (Oxford University 
Press: Toronto. x, 257pp. $7.50.) 


The gazetteer Professor Toynbee and Myers have put together is a 
useful index and reference, although some of its entries are so crowded 
and unsorted that, as in the case of “Steppe, Eurasian”, one may feel 
that they are self-defeating. Still, this guide to the Study (and its 
abridgement) is welcome. For the maps, however, a reader may feel 
less sympathy. Doubtless part of the difficulties here may be that, to 
quote Professor Toynbee, “The professional daughtsman has also to 
convince an amateur, like myself, that there are limits to the amount 
of information that can be displayed on any single map.” Moreover, 
one fears that the publishers failed to budget very heavily for a volume 
destined to have a select sale. One can see their point too. But it is 
none the less a pity that so tremendous and expensive a work as this 
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Study should have so many unattractive and uninspiring, if workable, 
maps. They are not up to Oxford’s best standards. They do not do 


justice to the great work. 
[JoHN C. CaIRNS] 


CANADA: A POLITICAL AND SoctaL History. By Edgar McInnis. 1959. 
Revised and Enlarged. (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Company 
Limited. xvi, 619pp. $9.75) 

In this new edition of a text first published in 1947 Edgar McInnis 
has revised some sections, notably that on the French period and added 
a chapter on the past decade. In this he follows his general technique 
of stressing facts and eschewing controversial interpretation. Yet his 
section on Canada’s foreign policy is postulated on the belief that Canada 
and the United States are “bound inextricably together’. Though few 
would deny this contention, a more critical attitude might have been 
taken to several of the Canadian-American agreements of the last 
decade. Surely there was more uneasiness about the impact of the 
United States than this chapter suggests. In discussing the surprising 
results of the two recent elections no attention is given the widespread 
anti-Americanism to which the Tories so successfully appealed. On 
most other points—though there might be some questioning of emphasis 
—the new chapter rises to the high level set in the earlier sections 


of this standard text-book. 
[G. Ramsay Cook] 


E. L. GODKIN AND AMERICAN FOREIGN Po icy, 1865-1900. By William M. 
Armstrong. 1957. (New York: Bookman Associates. 268pp. $5.00.) 
An unflattering discussion of “the ablest and most influential of the 

Brahmin critics of American foreign and domestic policy, between 1865 

and 1900”, this book stresses the inconsistencies, the narrow conserva- 

tism and the pro-British attitudes of the famous editor of the New 


York Nation. 
[G. M. Craic] 


StraTecy For Survivau. First Steps in Nuclear Disarmament. By Way- 
land Young. 1959. (Penguin Books. 95pp. 50 cents.) 


Mr. Wayland Young’s strategy for survival calls for a non-nuclear 
club whose member-states, including a denuclearized Britain, would 
undertake not to produce or accept atomic weapons under any circum- 
stances, not to provide nuclear bases to the U.S. or the U.S.S.R., and 
not to admit troops to their territories without “a public declaration 
that [their] nuclear weapons would in no circumstances be used first”. 
This programme is argued rather less persuasively than Mr. Young’s 
forceful and sometimes brilliant critique of the positions of neutralism, 
“peace through terror’, interdependence, and a nuclear community of 
four states rather than two. Unlike much non-specialist writing in the 
field, this important and timely contribution displays a fair familiarity 
with its technical and political complexity—although oddly neglecting 
the approach to security through arms control and preventing surprise 


attack. 
[JAMES Eayrs] 
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Tue Firra RepusLtic—France’s New Political System. By Nicholas Wahl. 

1959. (Random House, New York. 150pp. 95 cents.) 

Mr. Wahl’s little study is perceptive, up to date, and hopeful. If he 
was aided personally by talks with the General and his Prime Minister, 
no undue bias shows. Nor indeed does any special information, save 
perhaps in the discussion of de Gaulle’s peculiar mixture of will and 
ultimate resignation to the flouting of that will by subordinates. But 
anyone following events this past year would have deduced that paradox 
for himself. Most of the book is an illuminating analysis of “the long 
and confusing legal text” of the Constitution, with notes on parties and 
pressure-groups. A short bibliography and the text itself are appended. 
Of course so brief a work does scant justice to the scope of the author’s 
knowledge. Nevertheless, to one reader it seems that Mr. Wahl is 
unwilling to draw the conclusions of his evidence. Due allowance made 
for this as a study in political science, still much of that profound 
disorder, intrigue and appalling miscarriage of justice which is a signi- 
ficant part of the Republic today simply is not considered. And when 
the neo-monarchical views of the General are underlined, it is curious 
to read that “General de Gaulle is uniquely equipped to stabilize French 
political institutions once and for all.” It doesn’t follow. Eighteen 
months attest it. Alas for France, the quality of authority is limited. 


[JoHN C. Carns] 


Too MANY Asians. A disturbing account of the current population ex- 
plosion in India, China, Japan and other Asian countries, and how 
it threatens the future. By John Robbins. 1959. (Doubleday 
Publishers: Toronto. 214pp. $4.50.) 


Asian population is an important subject now become fashionable, 
and Robbins brings to it a keen personal interest. He travelled widely 
and gathered many facts on India’s agriculture and Japan’s industry; 
on how many people there are in each of the major countries; on why 
it is difficult to talk people into having smaller families. His facts 
are not arranged in any easily followed way, and there are the sorts of 
inaccuracies usual in hasty newspaper accounts; the explanations of 
the facts are limited to a read-as-you-run version of Malthus. But the 
book’s treatment is more humanitarian than its title. Application of 
medicine must continue to be world-wide, and if the people saved by 
medicine are not to starve to death something must be done. On the 
side of production the West can help with a much increased scale of 
economic aid. On the side of population measures, it can put into the 
hands of Asians its techniques of public information and technical 
research; this would help India and other countries to do more quickly 
and effectively the things they are now doing slowly and with much 


strain. 
[NATHAN Keyrtrz] 
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(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue.) 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE. By Farley Mowat. 1959. (Little Brown & Co.: 
Toronto. xii, 303pp. $5.00.) 

DICTIONNAIRE DE LA TERMINOLOGIE DU DroIT INTERNATIONAL. 1960. (Sirey: 
Paris. xi, 755pp. 5.500 francs.) 

FRIENDS. Sixty years of Intimate Personal Relations with Richard Bed- 
ford Bennett. By Lord Beaverbrook. 1959. (British Book Service: 
Toronto. x, 137pp. $2.50.) 

THE GOVERNANCE OF BERLIN. By Bruce L. R. Smith. 1959. (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: New York. 59pp. 35 cents.) 


THE KRONSTADT REBELLION. By Emanuel Pollack. 1959. (Philosophical 
Library Inc.: New York. vii, 98pp. $3.00.) 

LocaL, ETHNIC AND NATIONAL LOYALTIES IN VILLAGE INDONESIA. By G. W. 
Skinner, Editor. 1959. (Institute of Pacific Relations: New York. 
68pp. $2.00.) 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION. By Robert E. Scott. 1959. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press: Urbana, Illinois, 3. 333pp. $5.75.) 

A PASSAGE TO ENGLAND. By Nirad C. Chaudhuri. 1959. (Macmillan & 
Co.: London. Macmillan: Toronto. viii, 299pp. $3.50.) 

PRINCE AND PREMIER. A biography of Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra 
al-Haj, first Prime Minister of the Federation of Malaya. By Harry 
Miller. 1959. (Clarke, Irwin: Toronto. 224pp. $4.00.) 

Roap OF PROPAGANDA. The Semantics of Biased Communication. By Karin 
Dovring. 1959. (Philosophical Library: New York. 158pp. $4.75.) 

THE RUBLE War. A Study of Russia’s Economic Penetration versus U.S. 
Foreign Aid. By Howard K. Smith and five other correspondents 
of CBS News. 1958. (McClelland & Stewart Ltd.: Toronto. 71pp. 
$1.00.) 

THE STATE AND EcoNoMIc GrowTH. By Hugh G. J. Aitken. 1959. 
(Social Science Research Council: New York. x, 385pp. $3.75.) 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR Book. 1959. Statistical and Historial Annual of 
the States of the World for the year 1959. Edited by S. H. Stein- 

berg. (Macmillan: Toronto. xxvi, 1673pp. $7.95.) 

War & THE SovieT UNION. By H. S. Dinerstein. 1959. (Burns & Mac- 
Eachern: Toronto. 268pp. $6.50.) 

YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION. 1959. Vol. 1, Sum- 
mary records of the eleventh session, 20 April—26 June, 1959. 1959. 
(United Nations: New York. xi, 204pp. $2.00 U.S.) 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF MONEY, 1690 To 1776. By Douglas Vickers. 
1959. (Chilton Co.: Philadelphia, Pa. ix, 313pp. $6.50.) 





